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INTRODUCTION 


There have been heroes in all ages and in every 
land It ought not to be necessary to say this here 
but it is one of the things which many forget- 
When Admiral Robert E Peary was exploring in 
the Arctic, he once came across a colony of two 
hundred Eskimos who thought that they were the 
only people in the world , they had never heard of 
any others Often people hear so much about their 
native land that they never learn to appreciate the 
good things about other countries and other races 
The world’s roll of honour is a very long one 
on it are the names of men and women of every 
colour and creed and nationality The more we 
learn about the people of other lands, the greater 
will be our respect and admiration for them 
The human race is a glorious family and this 
book is written with the earnest hope that we 
may become better acquainted with the great 
men of all lands 


Archer Wallace 
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A Hero of India 

MAHATMA GANDHI — THE APOSTLE OF PEACE 

I N 1888, a nineteen-year-old lad from India 
arrived m London, England, m order to> 
study law at the University There were 
quite a number of young Indians attending 
there, but this youth — whose name was Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi, later to be widely 
known as Mahatma Gandhi — differed somewhat 
from most of his fellow-students, in that he 
refused to enter into the gaieties of the life around 
him Before he left his home in India, at his 
mother’s request, he had taken a solemn oath to 
eat no meat, drink no intoxicating beverages, 
and to abstain from evils which are pitfalls to 
so many young men when alone m a great city*. 

Gandhiji lived a very simple life m London- 
He cooked his own food, which was always of 
the simplest kmd, and when his friends visited 
him, they bantered him in a good-natured way 
because he devoted himself so much to his 
studies and did not join their lively parties 
“ You do not know what you are missing,” they 
said Gandhiji said nothing, but though often. 
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lonely and homesick he was true to the solemn 
pledge which had gladdened his mother’s heart 
m far-off India 

Everything in London was strange to the 
young Indian the cold climate, the language, 
as well as the ways and customs of the people , 
and it is no wonder that often he was sad at 
heart He made many dear friends m Old 
London, however, and years afterwards he 
said " Next to India, I would rather live in 
London than m any other part of the world ” 

In 1891, when twenty-two years of age 
■Gandhi ji passed his examinations and returned to 
India, where he began his practice as a barrister 
In order to get a better grasp of Indian law, he 
moved to the great city of Bombay Gandhiji 
was conscientious to an unusual degree Some- 
times, when advocating a cause in court, he would 
abruptly drop it if he became convinced that 
his client was deceitful This soon won him 
great respect, and his reputation for honour 
and truthfulness rapidly spread While he was 
there he received an offer of a position from a 
Hindu firm in South Africa, which he accepted 
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He arrived in Pretoria m 1893, fully expecting 
to be treated with courtesy and respect, but m 
this he was greatly mistaken Race prejudice 
was strong m South Africa, and from the begin- 
ning he had the most painful experiences He 
found himself scorned and despised To his great 
surprise, he was refused admission to hotels, he 
was actually thrown off trains after he had paid 
his fare Although one of the most inoffensive 
of men he was frequently struck and beaten and 
kicked The only people who were friendly 
were Christian missionaries, and they were so 
kind that Gandhiji, always deeply religious, be- 
came more than ever interested m the life and 
teachings of Jesus, which have always impress- 
ed him, although he has remained a Hindu 

The bitter insults and humiliations which 
were heaped upon Gandhiji were what his coun- 
trymen had suffered for many years, and it is 
no wonder that when Gandhiji arrived m South 
Africa, with his culture and sweet spirit, 
he soon became their leader, and they looked 
to him for guidance and advice 

After three years m Pretoria he returned to 
India m order to bring his wife to South Africa. 
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While m India he gave several lectures explain- 
ing the serious disadvantages that Indians laced 
m South Africa Some of the things he said 
were not correctly reported, and garbled reports 
reached South Africa that he was stirring the 
Indians against that country When Gandhi ji 
returned to South Africa m 1896, feeling 
against him was exceedingly bitter An attempt 
was made to preVent him from landing Then 
a demonstration was organized against him, 
and more than four thousand infuriated people 
gathered, bent on doing him violence Missiles 
were thrown at him, and he was only skved 
from death by the wife of the Superintendent 
of police After nightfall, he made his escape, 
and found refuge m the house of a friend 

Soon after this the Boer War broke out. 
Gandhiji had always advocated non-violence, he 
believed m peace , and although abused and 
insulted hundreds of times, he had never once 
retaliated But he wanted to prove that Indians 
were loyal to Great Britain, and he organized 
the Indian Ambulance Corps, made up of more 
than one thousand Indians These men rendered 
magnificent service, often entering the firing 
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line m their efforts to rescue the wounded, 
although that was not m their contract At 
the close of the war a monument was erected, 
largely by public subscription, on memory of 
those Indians who fell in the war 

The unselfish service rendered by the Indians 
did much to raise them m the estimation 
of South Africans Still there were a great 
many laws which the Indians felt were a serious 
injustice, and it was in order to have these laws 
repealed that Mahatma Gandhi worked night 
and day He edited a magazine called Indian 
Opinion m order to unite and educate the Indians 
m South Africa He urged his fellow country- 
men to abstain from whatever degraded the 
body or soul, and especially did he preach his 
favourite doctrine of non-violence 

Gandhiji was twice imprisoned, but his 
courage never wavered In fact, his sufferings 
seemed to make him more determined than ever 
while, at the same time, brutal treatment never 
made him bitter He seemed to become more 
gentle and patient, and the goodwill he showed 
his opponents often made them heartily 
ashamed He lived m South Africa for twenty- 
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one years, and when he returned to India in 1914, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
removed many senous injustices which Indians, 
had had to fac6 there, and their lot was vastly 
improved 

Gandhiji’s law practice had so grown that his 
income, m 1914, was considerably over forty 
thousand rupees a year , but he felt that his work 
was done m South Africa, and he returned to 
India to live among the poorest peasants, instruct- 
ing them and teaching them the doctrines in 
which he believed 

Gandhiji was deeply religious, and one of the 
most sincere men who ever lived Although a 
Hindu he respected, and even loved, all men and 
women who were trying to do any good in the 
world He had always been deeply moved by 
the teachings of Jesus One would be safe m 
saying that he knew the Sermon on the Mount 
as very few Christians did 

With all his respect for Great Britain, 
Gandhiji believed that Indians should have much 
more to say m the Government of their own 
country He saw what the poison of Imperial- 
ism (rule of a subject nation) was doing to both 
England and India He saw that, while Indians 
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under British rule were less manly than they 
had ever been, the British were growing proud, 
masterful and insensitive to the sufferings of 
others He wished to keep the connection 
between India and Britain, but m such a way as 
to enable the Indians to preserve their self- 
respect The possession of India was what made 
Britain the richest and most powerful nation m 
the world, and the British Government of that 
day had no mind to give it, up 

Soon after Gandhiji’s return to India m 1914, 
the first World War broke out Gandhiji be- 
came convinced that the Allies were fighting for 
a just cause, and he encouraged the Indians to 
support Great Britain Besides, he felt sure that 
if they helped Britain m her hour of need, 
Britain would grant India a large measure of 
self-government — the cause which he had so 
much at heart The people responded whole- 
heartedly to his appeal for help to the Allies,, 
and millions enlisted in the army 

When the war was over, Gandhiji waited 
patiently for the long-expected reforms, but 
they did not come Instead, the Government 
passed a more repressive law, the Rowlatt Act 
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This was followed soon after by the machine- 
gun attack upon a mass meeting that was held 
m Jallianwala Bagh in. Amritsar, in which 400 
lost their lives The anger of the people 
throughout the country was intense 

Since Indians were not allowed to carry arms, 
their only weapon was non-violence Like a 
wise general, Gandhiji planned m 1919 a cam- 
paign m which all the people of the country 
■could take part chose non-violent non- 

co-operation The people were to practice 
non-co-operation in every way They were to 
refuse to send their children to Government 
■schools, refuse to practice m Government law 
courts, refuse to take service in Government 
offices Above all, they were to spin and 
weave their own cloth, and refuse to buy foreign 
cloth The people responded with enthusiasm 
At great sacrifice, they carried out their leader’s 
programme They were arrested in large num- 
bers but went to prison without resistance 
There they endured ternble sufferings — beatings 
and ill-treatment of all kinds — and their families 
suffered through losing their bread-winners. 
JBut the movement went on 
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Gandhiji himself had been deeply roused by 
•the attitude of the Government, and became 
more outspoken than ever m his criticism But 
•the people did not possess his self-control, and 
violent disorders broke in many parts of India 
which were put down with great sternness 
In March, 1922, he was arrested and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment But his 
serious illness in prison caused the Government 
to release him at the end of two years 

After his release Gandhiji carried on his work 
with a determination and energy which made 
men marvel, for he was a frail man, weighing 
only 90 lbs , and always m delicate health In 
1928 the Indian National Congress demanded 
that the British Government should grant Domi- 
nion Status to India A year later, it decided to 
launch a campaign for complete Independence 
In 1930 Gandhiji led a company of his 
followers m his famous “ march to the sea ” This 
was a protest against the Government’s mono- 
poly of salt They broke the salt law by 
picking up salt on the sea-shore This action 
-dramatized the struggle for freedom, and called 
the attention of the people of the world to it 
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It resulted m the arrest of most of the nationa- 
list leaders throughout the country, and two 
months later, of Gandhiji himself This set the 
whole country ablaze with indignation from 
end to end 

Towards the end of 1930, a Round Table 
Conference was called m England to consider 
the granting of Dominion Status to India As 
Gandhiji and most of the Congress leaders were 
in prison, his party was not represented at the 
Conference, though its influence was power- 
fully felt, even m its absence Immediately 
after the Conference, an amnesty was declared, 
and Gandhiji and most of his followers were 
released from prison In March, 1931, a 
notable meeting took place between Gandhiji 
and Lord Irwin and a pact was signed that 
called a truce m the struggle 

In November, 1931, a second Round Table 
Conference was held m London, which Gandhiji 
attended There he fought a great battle for 
the toilers of the villages Although he failed 
to win any advance m self-government, he did 
much to educate British public opinion on 
Indian affairs He was welcomed on his return 
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to Bombay by immense crowds A few days 
later he was again imprisoned 

In 1931 the United Provinces Congress de- 
clared a no-rent campaign, refusing to pay 
the rent for their land to the Government. 
This was punished with great severity 

The struggle m the country became more 
bitter than ever On one side was brute force 
and fierce determination to break the spirit of 
freedom On the other side was physical help- 
lessness, but a growing belief in the power of 
spiritual forces to wm the battle for them Gan- 
dhiji saw with alarm that the people’s patience 
showed signs of giving way Indeed a number 
of times, m different parts of the country, 
certain sections of the people had broken out in. 
revolt Gandhiji feared an uprising of the whole 
nation that would be fearful m its results He 
showed once more his wise generalship by turn- 
ing the energies of the people towards peaceful 
reforms — village uplift, including spinning, pro- 
hibition of liquor, and doing away with illiteracy 
and caste restrictions He taught the people 
that, until they had fully trained themselves by 
these means, they would not bp fit for freedom. 
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The path of the years that followed was 
marked with the print of bleeding feet Arrests 
by the tens of thousands, imprisonments and 
banishments without trial, seizing of the people’s 
houses and of the necessary farm animals, 
beatings, torture, death m some cases, and 
humiliating treatment that was harder to bear 
than physical pam — all these were common m 
all parts of the country The sufferings of the 
people were terrible, but the flame of hope was 
kept alive in their hearts by the unbreakable 
•spirit of one frail man 

In 1932 the Government passed an electoral 
law classing the 60,000,000 “Untouchables” of 
the country as separate from the Hindu commu- 
nity Gandhi ji, realising what a loss to the power 
of the Hindus this would mean, started a “fast 
unto death” as a protest When, six da>s later, 
the Government made concessions that satisfied 
him, Gandhiji broke his fast 

The fast was a non-violent weapon that he 
used seventeen times on different occasions His 
willingness to sacrifice his life for the country’s 
good was the means that succeeded m touching 
the hearts of others when all other methods had 
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failed The next year, he lived through a. 
2l-day fast to bring about Hmdu-Moslem unity. 

During these years, the National Congress had 
been gaming strength, and m 1937 the elections 
resulted in victory for this party in eight out 
of India’s eleven provinces Congress Ministers, 
therefore, came to power in those provinces, and 
ruled with great success for two years Then,, 
when the second World War started m 1939, 
the British Government, m spite of the fact that 
public opinion m India was opposed to the war, 
declared India at war without India’s consents 
As a protest, the Ministers in all the eight of the- 
Congress Provinces resigned office 

Gandhiji saw that something more than giving 
up office was needed to bring home to the 
Government India’s resentment of this callous 
treatment Early , m 1940 he organized a 
Satyagraha movement He used one individual 
to start it, and made it an individual instead of a 
mass movement Each individual announced to 
the local police that, at a certain time and place, 
he would make a speech or shout slogans against 
the war The movement spread to remote 
corners of India By the end of the year. 
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25,000 persons had been arrested and im- 
prisoned, and fines amounting to six lakhs of 
rupees had been imposed 

In 1942, when the Japanese advance threat- 
ened India, Britain sent the Cnpps Mission to 
offer self-government to India in order to win 
the support of the two principal parties, the 
Congress and the Muslim League, for the 
defence of India The Mission was not able to 
satisfy either party with its terms, and was 
therefore a failure 

In August, 1942, the All-India Congress 
Committee, meeting m Bombay, passed the 
4t Quit India” resolution. As they explained 
later, this did not mean that they demanded that 
the British as individuals should leave India, but 
as Tulers However, the next morning, before 
daybreak, Gandhi ji and hundreds of Congress 
leaders throughout the country were arrested 
and imprisoned The war by the Government 
against the people was intensified, and the next 
month saw the landing of by far the largest 
number of British troops that had ever been 
sent to India 

In February, 1943, Gandhiji, while still in 
prison, started a three weeks’ fast as a 
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further protest against the Government’s pohcy 
Government was deaf to the petitions that came 
from all over the country begging that some 
concession should be made to India’s wishes It 
was feared by many that Gandhiji, then 74 years 
of age, would not survive the fast Bat to the 
relief of his followers, he came safely through 
the ordeal Later, because of his serious illness, 
he was released unconditionally by the Govern- 
ment in May, 1 944 

In July of that year, Gandhiji wrote to the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell, that full co-operation 
with Britain m the war effort would be given 
by the Congress if a declaration of Indian 
independence was immediately made But this 
offer was rejected 

In September, Gandhiji and Jinnah met m 
Bombay to see if the Congress and the Muslim 
League could come to some agreement regard- 
ing the future government of India But Jmnah 
was adamant in his demand for Pakistan, 
a separate Muslim State from the rest of India, 
and Gandhiji was equally determined that India 
should not be divided 

The deadlock m which the Cnpps Mission 
had ended continued, and relations between 
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India and the Government became more strained 
than ever The Viceroy realized that India was 
a powder magazine that might explode at any 
moment, and he went twice to England to urge 
upon the Cabinet the necessity of doing some- 
thing immediately 

At length Lord Mountbatten was sent as. 
Viceroy in April, 1947 He brought into the 
situation a new spirit of friendliness Up to* 
that time it had seemed clear to everyone that 
freedom, if it ever came, would mean bitterness 
beyond measure between England and India. 
But to the surprise of the whole world, it was 
as friends that the two nations finally met W lth- 
m two months of Lord Mountbatten’s arrival 
m India, he was able to carry to England the 
good news that the Congress and the Muslim 
League had at last agreed upon terms which, 
although not wholly acceptable to either of them, 
they were willing to carry out Instead of 
complete Independence, they accepted Dominion 
Status within the Empire, and instead of a united 
India, they accepted two Dominions — India 
and Pakistan 

On the unforgettable day, August 15, 1947, 
England handed over without reservation the 
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Government of India to the people of India, 
and India accepted tne gift with deep thankful- 
ness that the struggle was at last over 

Two things had helped to bring about this 
peaceful settlement One was the world situa- 
tion, which made England realize that her only- 
safety lay m having a friendly instead of a 
hostile India The other was there had grown 
m England a new generation that saw with 
shame the deeds of oppression in a land that had 
every right to be free They had come to feel the 
truth of Abraham Lincoln’s words, “ No nation 
has ever been good enough to rule another 
nation ” When a new Government, headed by 
the Labour Party, came into power m England, it 
determined to right the wrong that former 
Governments had visited upon India It was a 
great price that England paid for such a decision 
It meant England losing her pre-eminence 
among the nations, and her leadership of the 
world India, on her part, was quick to respond 
to this spirit, and to forgive and forget the past. 
Thus the two great nations called out the 
nobleness of each other 

But a great shock awaited both India and 

the world While India and England persevered 
2 
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to come together in friendship, violence broke 
out among certain sections of the Hindus and 
Moslems m Calcutta who attacked one another, 
killing men, women and children, abducting 
women, and burning and looting property 
in a frenzy of fanatical hatred The fighting 
spread to Noakhali and other districts of Bengal, 
and also to the province of Bihar Thousands 
of Hindu and Moslem refugees were leaving 
their homes to find safety elsewhere 

To the call of this desperate situation 
Gandhiji at once responded He bade a final 
farewell to his peaceful home m Sevagram near 
Wardha in the Central Provinces, and went in- 
to the thick of the fighting m Bengal He set 
up his headquarters in a village 'where he listened 
to the woes of the victims, wiped their tears, and 
preached the value of non-violence and the virtue 
of toleration He made a pilgrimage on foot 
to every village in the Noakhali District, carrying 
peace and solace to the distracted population 
Then, hearing that violence had again broken 
out m Calcutta, he hurried to that city The 
conditions there were so serious that he started a 
fast which compelled the leaders on both sides 
to bear the responsibility of keeping the peace 
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The next call was from the Punjab, where fight- 
ing on an even more savage scale had commenced 
Millions of refugees were fleeing in opposite 
directions across the border between East and 
West Punjab and the attrocities perpetrated were 
more brutal than ever Making Delhi his head- 
quarters, Gandhijidid all in his power to stop the 
fighting Finally he resorted to yet another, his 
last fast which resulted m breaking the backbone 
of the persecution 

Meanwhile opposition to his policy of equal 
friendship with Muslims and Hindus was 
growing among the extremist section of non- 
Muslims Gandhiji had persuaded the Govern- 
ment of India to make concessions to the Muslim 
League which filled this group with fear 
that the Muslims would eventually get the 
upper hand m the administration of the 
country This fear and anger found their climax 
m the awful crime of January 30, 1948, perhaps 
the blackest day in India’s history On that 
day, at five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
Gandhiji was on his way to his daily public 
prayer-meeting, he was attacked openly by a 
Hindu fanatic, Godse The assassin fired four 
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shots m quick succession A quarter of an hour 
later, Gandhiji’s valiant heart ceased beating 

The world-wide mourning that followed was 
unprecedented Gandhiji’s ashes were earned to 
all the pnncipal cities of India, and even 
to Burma, Ceylon and South Afnca for 
ceremonial immersion in the sacred waters 
Memonal services were held in many countries, 
and the whole world sympathized with India m 
what each country felt as almost a personal loss 
“Gandhi dead is more powerful than Gandhi 
Irving” is the verdict of many, for his spirit is 
working in men’s hearts to make India once 
more a land of peace and unity 

So the Mahatma’s early dream of freedom fop 
India to be won by non-violence towards the 
oppressor has come true He has proved bril- 
liantly to the world the workableness of his 
theory, and so made possible its use by all 
mankind 

Although the world is not yet ready to adopt 
it, we know that it will live, and that love will 
some day, please God, become everywhere the 
rule of life In the words of another “Great 
Soul”, E D Morel of England, Gandhiji would 
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say to us, “ Be of good cheer Truth and justice 
will prevail. Death is nothing Death will not 
stop us The cause will go on ” Gandhiji’s great 
aim was to do away with “ everything that forms 
a blot on the face of humanity, ” and for this he 
had 


“ The will to serve and bear. 

The will to love and dare 

And take for God the unprofitable risk ” 



II 

A Hero of China 

SUN YAT SEN WHO COULD ^OT BE BOUGHT OR SOLD 

I N 1894, eighteen young Chinese secretly met 
m tiie city of Canton, China, determined to 
improve the condition of their fellow- 
countrymen even though it cost them their lives 
News of their meetings leaked out, and very 
soon seventeen of them had been arrested and 
put to death The one survivor was Sun Yat 
Sen, who fled from the country with a price set 
upon his head 

It was the unhappy condition of China which 
had so stirred these young men to meet in secret 
Many centuries ago, when the rest of the world 
was sunk m barbarism and ignorance, China 
had a splendid civilization In those far-off 
days, the Chinese had created great buildings 
while Europeans were living m rude huts and 
caves They studied astronomy before Abra- 
ham was born They were the first people to 
grow tea, to manufacture pottery, glue and 
gelatine They knew something about movable 
type for printing, hundreds of years before 
Caxton introduced it to Europe. 
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How the Chinese lost their place among the 
leading nations of the world is a sad story 
More than three hundred years ago there was 
a rebellion m China. The leader of one of the 
factions at war sought the aid of the Manchu 
Tartars, a bloodthirsty clan, with whom the 
Chinese were often at war These Manchus 
gave assistance to one party and helped them to 
victory, but they demanded a terrible price. 
They made themselves the governing power in 
China. The emperors were Manchus, and soon 
all the positions of influence were taken from 
the native Chinese, and given to the invaders 

Many forms of fraud and cruelty were piac- 
tised by the Manchus The fine culture of the 
Chinese was soon forgotten, and, from being a 
great nation, China gradually became ignorant 
and backward Over and over again, brave,, 
earnest Chinese tried to free the nation from 
the gnp of the Manchus, but each rebellion was. 
t put down with terrible cruelty 

Sun Yat Sen was born on November 24, 1870. 
His father was converted to Christianity, and 
when he was eighteen, Sun became attached to 
the Anglo-American Mission in Canton. He 
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•was deeply interested in surgery, and when he 
was twenty he entered the College of Medicine 
in Hong Kong After five years of hard study 
he obtained his Medical degree and began his 
practice at Macao 

From the beginning Sun Yat Sen showed 
great ability as a surgeon His pleasant manner 
and humility caused him to be liked by all 
classes Surgical operations m China are not 
•done m privacy as in Western lands, and at 
Sun’s operations the committee of the hospital 
came and seated themselves beside the operating 
table, and all the relatives and friends of the 
patient stood around and watched the proceed- 
ings attentively Sun’s success as a surgeon 
gained for him a great reputation and the 
Chinese were proud of their gifted countryman. 

Soon, however, it became clear that the 
greatest ambition of Sun’s life was to overthrow 
the cruel Manchu dynasty He did not like war, 
and he determined to bring about the great 
revolution by peaceful methods, if it could 
possibly be done Along with a number of 
others he brought some of the worst abuses to 
the attention of the authorities For a time the 
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-government appeared to take no notice of him, 
but suddenly several of Sun’s friends were 
arrested, and he himself had a very narrow 
escape 

Soon afterwards he had a second escape m 
•Canton Hotly pursued, he reached a friend’s 
house at night and was secretly let down over 
the city wall and sought refuge on the canal 
banks just outside the city His enemies, like 
bloodhounds, were on his trail, and, had he been 
caught, he would have been put instantly to 
death He wandered on towards his home m 
Macao disguised, sometimes travelling m canal 
boats, then hiding himself along the river banks 
when soldiers came to search the vessels At 
length, weary from pursuit, he reached Macao, 
but found that town too dangerous for him, so 
he fled to Hong Kong, and went from there to 
Honolulu 

For years Sun underwent almost unbelievable 
hardships. Often, for weeks at a time, he lived 
on a little rice and water, and he travelled hun- 
dreds of miles on foot The Manchus recognized 
“that he was a man of great influence, and they 
were determined to get him by fair means or 
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foul, and Sun had to flee from one place to 
another, knowing that the high price placed 
upon his head tempted lurking assassins every- 
where 

When he arrived m Japan he cut off his cue 
which had been growing all his life , he also 
allowed his moustache to grow and bought 
Japanese* clothing These changes greatly 
altered his appearance, and there seems little 
doubt that, had he not adopted this disguise, he 
would have been assassinated 

In 1896 he visited England, but even there 
his enemies were after him, and by order of 
the C hi nese Ambassador, he was kidnapped 
in London He was locked up m a room and 
closely watched His captors said he was 
insane, and for twelve days he was kept 
awaiting transportation to China, where he 
would have been condemned for treason and 
put to death The wife of an English servant 
heard of his sad plight and managed to send 
the following letter to Dr James Cantlie, a 
friend of Sun’s, who was in London at the time 

“ There is a friend of yours imprisoned in. 
the Chinese legation here since last Sunday, 
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they intend sending, him back to China, where 
it is certain they wifi hang him It is very sad 
for the poor man, and unless something is done 
at once he will be taken away and no one will 
know it I dare not sign my name, but this is 
the truth, so believe what I say Whatever 
you do must be done at once or it will be too 
late His name, I believe, is Sm Yen Sen” 

As soon as Dr Cantlie received this mysterious 
message, he acted, and, after some difficulty, 
secured Sun’s release Another twenty-four 
hours and it would have been too late 

This bitter experience made him more deter- 
mined than ever to set his fellow-countrymen 
free He visited lands wherever Chinese 
were to be found, and urged them to help in 
the revolution He visited many little known 
parts of China, the Straits Settlements, the 
Malay Peninsula, the United States and 
European countries Wherever he went he 
formed organizations so that, when the time 
came to strike, men and money might be 'forth- 
coming. 

His enemies gave him no rest but he out- 
witted them He changed his disguise scores 
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of times He travelled through the Malay 
Pemnsula and the Straits Settlements disguis- 
ed as a pedlar with heavy spectacles, yet 
Chinese everywhere were attracted to him, and 
he collected large sums of money to help on the 
revolution He had marvellous personal charm. 
Once when he was in Philadelphia, at the 
close of a meeting, a Chinese laundryman 
thrust a linen bag into his hands and hurried 
away without a word That bag contained the 
man’s entire savings for twenty years 

Sun had escapes that seemed almost mira- 
culous. Once when he was hiding on board a 
junk at Nanking a man suddenly burst into 
his cabin and announced that he had been 
offered five thousand dollars for his capture 
Sun began to talk to the man m a calm manner 
He reasoned with him, pleaded with him, 
appealed to his sense of honour Then the man 
fell at Sun’s feet m an agony of remorse, and 
implored pardon 

On another occasion two officers and a 
dozen soldiers entered Sun’s room in Canton 
late at night Sun’s position was desperate 
and he knew it These men would be promoted 
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if they arrested him and further, they would 
be richly rewarded m money Quietly Sun. 
began to read aloud, from the sacred books of 
China He faced his would-be captors and 
asked them some straight questions The 
officers and soldiers alike began to feel asham- 
ed of themselves They knew that they stood 
in the presence of a fellow-countryman who 
was giving his life for China At last they 
turned and left him free, they themselves feel- 
ing happy because the good m them had 
triumphed over passion and hate 

At last Sun had his reward Twenty years 
of tremendous effort resulted in a great change 
m the spirit and temper of the Chinese people 
and on December 29, 19 11 the Manchu 
Dynasty came to an end and China was pro- 
claimed a Republic with Sun Yat Sen as its first 
President More than four hundred million 
Chinese celebrated the glorious event, and 
that date will ever be remembered as the red 
letter day of Chinese history 

Dr. James Cantlie, who knew him for many 
years, said “ Sun cannot be bought or sold , he 
cannot be driven from his purpose ; he despises 
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publicity for he is very modest and remains 
the same honest, simple, bewitching character, 
although he has reached the highest position 
it is possible to think of ” 

Sun Yat Sen died in March 1925 He was 
only fifty-five years of age, but more than 
twenty years of terrible hardship and another 
fifteen years of great responsibility hastened 
his end There is still much unrest m China, 
doubtless there will be for some years, but 
that great land has thrown aside the blight Qf 
Manchu domination and China faces the dawn 
If there is one man more than anyother, to whom 
China owes that deliverance, it is Sun Yat Sen 



Ill 

A Hero of England 

Dr THOMAS ARNOLD — THE IDEAL SCHOOLMASTER 

O N that lovely island situated just to the south 
of England, the Isle of Wight, Thomas 
Arnold was bom on June 13, 1795 As a 
boy, he was remarkable for a difficulty in 
early rising This is said to be a common 
failing in boys, but with Thomas Arnold it was 
more than a failing, it seemed almost a disease, 
for once he fell asleep it seemed as if nothing 
on earth could awaken him 

He was only six when his father died. At 
twelve, he was sent to Winchester Boy’s School 
and later he entered Oxford College In 1813, 
he was ordained a deacon in the Church of 
England, and soon afterwards settled at Laleham 
in Middlesex In addition to his duties as a clergy- 
man he helped a number of pupils m their 
studies, and prepared them for examinations 

From the beginning his success as a teacher 
of boys was remarkable In many ways he was 
just like a big boy himself, and he was never 
happier than when he could gather boys to- 
gether and take them off for bathing, walking, or 
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for a sail on the river Just then something 
happened which changed his whole life 

One of the most famous schools for boys then 
m England, indeed m the world, was Rugby 
School, and the headmastership became vacant- 
Chiefly because of his great love for boys, Thomas 
Arnold, along with scores of others applied,, 
for the vacant position He secured the position, 
and in August 1828, when he was thirty-three 
years of age, he entered upon his new work 

At that time life in the boys’ schools of Eng- 
land — and no doubt in other countries as well 
— was brutal to an extent one can hardly imagine 
to-day Big boys bullied the smaller ones 
m all manner of cruel ways The lad who was 
delicate was an object of constant scorn, and 
generally had a very hard time Sometimes 
boys were treated with such brutality that they 
were maimed for life, while others were so 
terrified by the treatment they received that 
they never quite outgrew the experience It is 
no wonder that thoughtful men said that every 
school was a nursery of vice. 

Teachers and masters seemed to think that 
the only way to manage boys was to flog them 
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frequently Thomas Arnold did not believe in 
these methods Once when he was teaching at 
Laleham, he grew impatient with a dull pupil 
and spoke sharply to him The boy looked up 
into his face and said “ Why do you speak to 
me so angrily, sir ? I am doing the best I can ” 
Thomas Arnold never forgot that experience. 
Many years afterwards he said “That poor 
boy’s look and his speech I have never forgotten. 
I never felt so much ashamed of myself ” 
Always kind and sympathetic, he became even 
more so after this incident, and while some 
agreed with him, others thought his methods 
were quite wrong 

One of the first things Thomas Arnold did at 
Rugby was to call the boys together, and explain 
to them his ways of working, and his hopes for 
the school To their astonishment, he told them 
that they were to have more liberty and a great 
deal less flogging “You are free,” he said to 
them, “but you are responsible — you are 
gentlemen I intend to leave you much to your- 
selves, and put you upon your honour, because 
I believe that if you are guarded and watched and 
spied upon, you will grow up knowing only the 

3 
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fruits of servile fear , and when your liberty is 
• finall y given you, as it must be some day, you 
will not know how to use it ” 

The boys received the information with 
mingled feelings Most of them had been accus- 
tomed to telling deliberate lies to avoid being 
flogged, and they could hardly beheve that 
Thomas Arnold meant what he said Before 
long, however, they soon had reason to see how 
much m earnest he was When boys were 
brought before him for misconduct and they 
began to heap excuses one upon another, he 
would say “ Boys, if you say so, it must be true 
— I believe your word ” When some boys told 
him lies, and found that he absolutely believed 
them, they became ashamed It was commonly 
said throughout the school “ It is a shame to 
tell Arnold a lie — he always believes you ” 

Dr Arnold had his critics, and many of them 
criticized him harshly He somehow expected 
every boy to turn out well One man said 

Arnold thinks that every goose is a swan ” It 
certainly was true that he saw the best m every 
boy One day he said “ If ever I can receive a 
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new pupil from his father without emotion, I 
shall think it is time I gave up my position ” 

He watched over the hundreds of boys m 
Rugby School as though they were his own 
children Speaking to an assistant master about 
one boy he said " If he should turn out ill I 
think it would break my heart” He seemed 
especially anxious to help boys who found their 
studies difficult After school hours, as far as 
possible, he placed himself at the disposal of 
the boys, always eager to help them m their 
studies There can be no doubt but that this 
great interest on his part made the boys eager 
to do their best Many boys who were naturally 
indolent and careless felt that they could not 
bear to disappoint Dr Arnold, and so, for his 
sake even more than for their own, they applied 
themselves to their work 

When the boys passed out of the school to go 
elsewhere, he invited them to write to him, and 
nothing pleased him more than to receive letters 
from old pupils It was a constant source of 
wonder to his friends that he found time to 
write letters of encouragement and (advice to his 
old pupils, for the list grew longer each year 
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In managing the school he placed great 
confidence in the big boys, and expected them to 
help him The final year was known as the sixth 
form, and he was always looking to them for 
help “ When I have confidence in the sixth 
form,” he once said, “there is no post m 
England I would exchange for this , but if they do 
not support me, I must go ” 

The games * of the school were dear to 
Dr Arnold, indeed no boy there ever seemed to 
become more enthusiastic over the different 
games Visitors who did not know him very 
well, but had heard of him as one of the most 
competent schoolmasters in the world, could 
hardly believe their own eyes when they saw 
him watching the boys at their games, or lead- 
ing a group on a hike He said that on such 
occasions he himself felt “ like a horse pawing the 
ground, anxious to be off” 

The influence of Thomas Arnold over his 
pupils was something they never lost Hun- 
dreds of boys who went out from Rugby — -many 
of them to fill important positions m life — used 
to speak of him with deep affection Some 
would remember one thing about him, others 
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something else , but all agreed that they were 
better men because they had known him His 
addresses, delivered m the school chapel, were 
especially impressive Quietly and simply he 
talked to them there, and the boys knew that 
every word came from his heart Sometimes 
he would be so deeply moved that he could 
scarcely proceed Years later one man wrote . 
“ I used to listen to his words with a solemn 
awe, and over and over again I could not join 
my friends at the chapel door, but would walk 
home alone I know that some others, who 
appeared to be the hardest and worst boys in 
the school, felt exactly as I did. ” 

Most boys who have read “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” probably the greatest story of 
school life m the English language, will know 
that it is Dr Thomas Arnold who is the hero 
of that story Dr Arnold had all the kindness, 
the tenderness, and true manhood, that one 
reads of m that book 

The life of this great and good man came to 
an end unexpectedly the day before his forty- 
seventh birthday On Saturday, June II, 1842, 
the school year being over, he said good-bye 
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to the boys and distributed the prizes He 
bathed m the Avon, and in the evening he took 
a stroll with an old pupil Very early the 
following morning he awoke with a sharp pain 
across his chest He told his wife that he had 
felt the same pain the day before while bathing 
A doctor was summoned, and after examining 
Dr Arnold, he did not think there was any 
immediate danger, but before he left Arnold 
was seized with severe pain, and passed away 
just as his children entered the room 

Probably no schoolmaster has had a greater 
influence upon public schools and high schools 
than Dr Thomas Arnold More than any other 
he opposed flogging , he trusted boys, put them 
on their honour because he loved them If there 
was a spark of good in any boy, he saw it , and 
the boy knew that he saw it , there and then he 
resolved to be worthy of Dr Arnold’s high 
opimon of him 
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A Hero of Russia 

LEO TOLSTOY WHO HATED WAR AND GREED 

T HE life stones of great men generally 
tell of those who began life in humble 
circumstances, and rose gradually to 
places of influence and comfort But the story 
of Leo Tolstoy is that of one who began life 
as an aristocrat and who, when he died, left 
practically nothing except the clothes that he 
was wearing 

Leo Tolstoy was born at Yasnaya Polyana, 
Central Russia, on September 9, 1828 Both 
his parents died before he reached his ninth 
birthday, and he was brought up chiefly by his 
Aunt Titiana, who loved the little fellow as 
though he had been her own boy. As a child 
Leo was not attractive in appearance, in fact 
he was very plain, and this troubled him so 
much that sometimes he ran away and hid 
himself in the woods Besides this he was so 
tender-hearted that whenever any one of his 
animal pets was injured, he cried as though his 
heart would break 

When he was fifteen he went to the Univer- 
sity of Kazan He paid little attention to his 
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studies, although, his brilliant gifts enabled him 
to pass the examinations Instead of studying, 
he spent his time gambling and drinking with 
other well-to-do students After a time he 
became disgusted with this kind of life, and 
after five years at Kazan, he returned to his 
home m Yasnaya Polyana 

In 1851, when he was twenty-three years of 
age, an uncle persuaded him to join the army, 
and thus began one of the most important 
periods of his life He fought through the 
Crimean War, and although he showed unusual 
courage, there was born m his soul a deep 
hatred of war which he cherished as long as he 
lived He was one of the first men to see the 
uselessness and folly of war, and when he 
looked upon the dead bodies of his comrades, he 
became nearly insane with grief 

After he left the army, Tolstoy settled m 
St Petersburg — the Leningrad of to-day For 
three or four years he had been writing for 
magazines, and had published a book entitled 
4t The Story of My Childhood”, which had 
brought him quite a reputation as a writer For 
two years he lived m St Petersburg in the 
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company of rich and famous people, but the life 
there did not satisfy him The people around him 
seemed to be leading such selfish and aimless 
lives that Tolstoy became utterly disgusted with 
it all, and returned to his country estate m 
Central Russia 

The Russian peasants of that day were very 
illiterate and little better than slaves Scarcely 
any could read or write, and it would have 
been hard to find anywhere people whose hves 
were more sad and uninteresting In order to 
help the millions of peasants Tolstoy travelled 
to Germany, France, England and other lands, 
studying their educational systems and eagerly 
looking for ideas which could be worked out 
m his native Russia The unlettered peasant 
could not understand this strange landowner, 
who, instead of sitting back and taking life 
easy, was constantly planning things for them. 
They could till the fields without education, and 
what their fathers had been content with seemed 
good enough for them 

Tolstoy was more anxious to help the peasants 
than they were to help themselves While 
visiting other countries he had seen great 
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improvements in agriculture, and on his return 
to Russia he introduced these ideas, and made 
all manner of experiments Slowly the peasants 
began to understand him, and to trust him, and 
when they saw that he was willing to work as 
hard — or harder — than any of them, they 
began to regard him as their leader 

All this time Tolstoy was busy with his pen, 
writing books — and what books they were* 
He did not write simply to amuse people, or to 
please them, or yet to make money He wrote 
about the things which lay near his heart , the 
sad lot of the peasants, the cruelties he saw 
everywhere, and especially the brutality and 
folly of war He wrote a great novel entitled . 
“ War and Peace, ” which soon became known, 
not only m Russia, but throughout the world, as 
it was translated into many languages This 
was followed by another story, almost as great . 
“ Anna Karenina, ” which was also very widely 
read These books were followed by many 
others, not quite so well-known, although one of 
his greatest novels was “ The Resurrection , ,y 
written when he was over seventy years of age. 

Tolstoy lived with the poor people and 
entered into their joys and sorrows, indeed. 
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he became one of them Once, when hunting 
with some other men, a bear suddenly attacked 
him at close quarters He fired his rifle, but only 
wounded the bear enough to i nf uriate it and the 
animal rushed madly at him, knocked him down, 
and clawed his cheek At that moment other 
members of the party arrived, just in time to 
save his life 

At this time it seemed as if Leo Tolstoy 
had everything he could wish His estate was 
large and prosperous, he had a devoted wife 
and children who loved him, his fame as a 
writer had spread everywhere He appeared to 
be in perfect health, for few men could keep 
pace with him, as he worked ten and eleven 
hours a day besides the time he spent m writing 
Then a strange thing happened 

Tolstoy suddenly became most unhappy His 
life seemed empty and useless He felt that, if 
he died, his hfe would be an utter failure, and 
this thought settled upon him like a tremendous 
burden All his happiness and peace departed 
and left him an utterly discouraged man He 
thought of committing suicide, and was afraid 
even to wear a dressing-gown with a cord, lest 
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he be tempted to hang himself All firearms 
were hidden from his sight 

He first thought of the church, but the church 
m Russia at that time was cold and lifeless 
There were a great many forms and ceremonies, 
and much superstition, but as Tolstoy studied 
the simple life and teaching of Jesus, he turned 
away from the church because he knew that he 
could never find peace there 

This unhappiness lasted for three years When 
one day Tolstoy was alone in the forest listening 
to the sounds of birds and the murmur in g of 
-quiet streams, it seemed as if God came near 
to him suddenly and comforted him The 
thought of God’s goodness then filled him with a 
new and strange feeling, and a light came to 
him which never went out as long as he lived 

He began to see new beauties m the teaching 
■of Jesus, but, when he read the Sermon on the 
Mount, he marvelled to think that men, even 
good men, seemed to follow so little what 
Jesus had taught More than ever Tolstoy now 
hated war and greed, and every form of selfish- 
ness, and as he was one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived, he put his thoughts into books, 
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and he became one of the most talked-of men 
in the world Many were much angered at his 
plain speaking, and the Greek Church to which 
he belonged, excommunicated him Others, 
however, admired him for his sincerity and 
candour even when they did not agree with 
everything he said 

Tolstoy and his family moved to Moscow, and 
he was asked to help in the taking of the city’s 
census This experience made a profound 
impression upon him When he returned home 
after the first day’s work, he began to shout and 
weep, and brandish his fist <f People can’t live 
like that, ” he sobbed, “ amid such poverty, 
squalor and misery It cannot be 1 It cannot 
be * ” What he saw while taking the census so 
pained and saddened him that he fell into despair 
which lasted for several months 

Tolstoy returned to his beloved peasants, 
adopted their garb, and lived exactly as they 
did Although he had been accustomed to 
luxury, he would not allow anyone to wait upon 
him and he ate only the coarsest food He 
never carried more than a few coppers m his 
pocket He felt that it was a sin to live m any 
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other than the simplest way, and although it 
caused much trouble m his family, he was deter- 
mined to live in what seemed to them utter 
poverty 

He was constantly getting into trouble with 
the Russian Government, although the Czar 
refused to allow the authorities to pumfeh him 
One day in Moscow, he saw a policeman 
threatening to arrest a beggar “ Can you 
read?” he asked the policeman The officer 
nodded “Have you read your Bible?” he 
inquired “I have,” answered the officer 

“ Then have you read Christ’s orders to feed 
the hungry ? ” he went on This was too much 
for the policeman, who retorted “ Have you 
read the police regulations ? ” 

When he was eighty-two, Tolstoy left his 
home and loved ones early one winter morning, 
accompanied by only one friend The exposure 
to the bitter cold was hard on him, and hq was 
taken ill at a little wayside station There, on 
Sunday morning, November 20th, 1910, he 
breathed his last 

At the time of his death, and for many years 
before, he was one' of the best known men m 
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the world No other writer of his time attained 
such universal fame He devoted his wealth, 
his gifts, his whole life to helping the Russian 
peasants, and m so doing, he helped the strug- 
gling and the down-trodden m every part of the 
world As is the case with all good men, his 
influence lives on, and will live forever 
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A Hero of Italy 

GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI WHO FREED ITALY 

A little over one hundred years ago, there 
could not have been found anywhere a 
livelier boy than the young Italian, 
Giuseppe Garibaldi Both his father and 
grandfather were fishermen and it is not 
surprising that the little fellow became fond of 
the sea He was never so happy as when he 
could persuade a fisherman to take him out to 
sea He knew all the songs of the peasants and 
sailors, and his sweet voice and cheerful disposi- 
tion made him a great favourite 
He swam like a fish , and this often enabled" 
him to help others One day, when he was still 
a youth, he was standing on the deck of a ship 
in Marseilles harbour, and saw a young man 
fighting a losing battle in the water Instantly 
he dived overboard, and rescued the youth who 
was going under for the third time Altogether, 
he saved sixteen persons from drowning, often 
taking risks that seemed foolhardy 
Garibaldi was born on July 4 , 1807, and for 
one who loved freedom as he did, he could 
scarcely have been born at a worse time The 
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Italians were m subjection to the Austrians who 
were arrogant and overbearing The white 
uniforms of the Austrian officials were to be 
seen everywhere The Italians were cuffed and! 
insulted at every turn , it seemed as if they would 
lose the spirit of independence altogether 

Garibaldi’s father wanted him to remain at 
school but the lad had a roving, restless 
disposition, and after many arguments his father 
permitted him to go to sea He began as a 
cabinboy , in ten years he rose to be a captain m 
the merchant service He liked adventure and 
certainly he had plenty of it Three times he 
was captured by pirates who robbed him of 
everything he possessed But of all the thrills he 
got, there was none to compare with his first 
view of Rome. 

Like other Italian boys he had read much 
about the former greatness and glory of Rome ,. 
of those far-off days when the Romans were 
the proud masters of the civilized world When 
his father took him to see the great city and he 
beheld the Coliseum and the rums of other 
great buildings which told of Rome’s glorious 
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past. Garibaldi could not check the tears which 
flowed freely down his cheeks When he remem- 
bered that the Italians of his day were little 
better than slaves, he made a solemn vow that he 
would dedicate his life to make his people free 

He was still a young man when he came m 
•contact with a society called “ Young Italy ” 
whose members were all pledged to rid their 
country of the Austrian yoke He became an 
enthusiastic member of this secret society One 
evening the Austrian police raided the premises 
where the organization was meeting Several 
members were arrested, but Garibaldi escaped 
.and fled towards home After eleven days and 
nights of peril and exposure he reached the hum- 
ble dwelling where his parents lived His clothing 
was hanging from him like rags , he was faint 
with exhaustion and as he staggered into the 
cottage his mother did not recognize him until 
he spoke He dare not remain long for sentence 
of death had been passed upon him After 
receiving food and making a change of clothing 
he left his parents’ home, swam across a nearby 
river, then tramped one hundred miles to 
Marseilles 
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Life m Italy for young Garibaldi became too 
dangerous His love of freedom was so strong 
that he was constantly in danger, and he knew 
that if the Austrian police would capture him 
he would be put to death. In 1836 he decided 
to seek refuge in South America The 
Republic of Rio Grande was fighting for its 
freedom against the Emperor of Brazil, and 
Garibaldi offered his services to the Republic 

Garibaldi was soon thousands of miles from 
his beloved Italy, practically an exile m a 
distant land, but as determined as ever to give 
his life for his country’s freedom The wars in 
which he took part while in South America 
were exceedingly bitter, and more than once he 
was sick at heart The Republic for which he 
fought permitted its soldiers to sack and destroy 
the tow ns they captured as much as they pleased 
Garibaldi could * not prevent his men from 
enriching themselves, but he strictly forbade 
them to injure the inhabitants of defeated 
towns, and he stood with drawn sword and 
compelled them to respect his commands 

Once when engaged m a fierce fight at sea he 
was shot m the neck and felt sure he could not 
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live more than a few hours He wa<? the only 
man on board who understood the steering of 
the ship and, although suffering intense pain, 
believing that death was near, he had himself 
placed near the helmsman and gave him instruc- 
tions The vessel reached port safely, but it 
was some time before the bullet was extracted 
from Garibaldi’s neck 

On another occasion he was captured and 
questioned as to the plans of his comrades, the 
republicans He refused to answer, and was 
tortured His captors suspended him by the 
wrists for two days and he endured the most 
terrible agony Not one word of information 
escaped his lips Later he was thrust into irons 
and new forms of torture were tried, but it was 
all in vain , he refused to betray his cause Later 
he regained his liberty and joined the republicans 

Garibaldi was called the u lion-hearted”' 
and he deserved the title Once when in battle 
he saw an Italian named Sacchi fall wounded 
Although bullets were flying thick and fast, he 
ran to the wounded man and carried him in his 
arms to a place of safety 

For fourteen years Garibaldi fought when- 
ever the cause of liberty was at stake , then he 
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received word that the time was ripe in Italy for 
revolt against the cruel oppression of the 
Austrians He immediately set sail for his 
homeland, landed at Nice m June 1848, and 
announced his intention to fight for freedom 
News of his romantic life in South America had 
reached Italy and soon thousands of volunteers 
joined him 

All Garibaldi’s men wore red shirts Disci- 
pline was perfect among them and drunkenness 
was not permitted The sight of their leader 
always thrilled the Italians and when he ad- 
dressed them with burning words — as he often 
did — they were ready to follow him wherever 
he might lead These “ red-shirts ” used to say to 
one another u If I turn coward and run away, 
shoot me through the head ” Y et scarcely any 
of these men had had any experience of war 
before they joined Garibaldi’s ranks 

The French joined the Austrians against the 
Italian patriots, and more than once Garibaldi 
had to retreat over the mountains where he 
and his men endured all manner of hardships 
When Rome was m danger he hastened to its 
defence, but after a month he saw that the odds 
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against him were so overwhelming that he must 
escape with such volunteers as cared to accom- 
pany him The words he spoke to his men on 
this occasion will never be forgotten He said 
“ Soldiers, I offer to those who choose to follow 
me, hunger, cold, heat, danger , no pay, no bar- 
racks, no rations, no ammunition , they must 
fight with bare arms, must sustain forced 
marches, frequent contests and charges at the 
point of the bayonet Those who love honour, 
freedom and fatherland, follow me” 

About three thousand men answered his 
challenge and they were accompanied by many 
women who chose to be with their husbands 
and sons The story of how Garibaldi and his 
followers retreated from Rome and lived for 
months among the mountain fastnesses is one 
of the most thrilling tales of all history With 
the Austrians at their heels the fugitives forded 
rivers, crossed the Apennme Mountains, and m 
a sorely distressed condition reached the small 
Republic of San Marino. 

Garibaldi’s followers entered San Marino 
hungry, weary, but dauntless m spirit All were 
in rags, many were shoeless and some were so 
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sadly crippled as to be scarcely able to walk. 
They were taken care of by the kind people of 
San Marino The Austrians demanded the 
surrender of Garibaldi, whom they would 
doubtless have put to death The Governor of 
San Marino, however, obtained permission 
for Garibaldi to depart on condition that he 
would sail at once for America This condition 
was not to Garibaldi’s liking and he made his 
escape m the middle of the night accompanied 
by two hundred of his men 

Garibaldi’s wife, Anita, died, worn out by 
hardship and exposure, and the brave soldier 
hastily buried her under a cluster of pine trees,, 
then fled from tne district hotly pursued by the 
Austrians Once he and a companion were in. 
a village inn Tney had abandoned their red 
shirts and were seated at a table , the gnef- 
stncken Garibaldi had his head buried m his 
hands Austrian soldiers entered the room, but 
failed to recognize the man with bowed head 
and soon galloped away 

Garibaldi was forced to seek refuge in 
America a second time He was permitted to- 
visit Nice and say farewell to his mother and 
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his motherless children , then he sailed for New 
York He refused to allow himself any rest 
while in America He worked for eighteen 
months in a candle factory owned by an Italian, 
sending nearly all his earnings to his mother 
and his children 

When his years of exile were over he returned 
to Italy where victory at last was with him, and 
he lived to see the long-cherished dreams of his 
life fulfilled In 1859, at the head of his volun- 
teers he decisively defeated the Austrians m 
several battles and, when Italy at last was free. 
Garibaldi rode proudly by the side of his King, 
Victor Emmanuel, amid the deafening plaudits 
of the people Perhaps no leader in all history 
was ever more dearly beloved by his people 
than this rugged, sunburnt adventurer, who 
loved freedom more than life He had won 
liberty for more than ten millions of his people 
and they prostrated themselves before him as 
he passed along on horseback 

Garibaldi was much more than a soldier 
His love of freedom was passionate and he 
loved the suffering people of every nation 
and creed Once, after his retirement, some 
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admirers brought him costly gifts which 
he refused to keep for himself He had them 
sold and the money given to the suffering poor 
of Austria — the nation which had treated him 
so cruelly 

His closing years were shadowed because of 
much physical pain, brought on by his many* 
hardships He was elected a member of the 
Italian Parliament, and each visit he paid to 
Rome was the signal for a remarkable demon- 
stration of enthusiasm and affection 

Like many other great men he cared little for 
money Vast sums were offered to him on several 
occasions , these he either refused or gave to 
those who seemed to need it more than he 
Garibaldi will always be remembered as one of 
the noblest, most pure-hearted heroes who ever 
lived , brave as a lion, tender as a little child 
His romantic life came to a close at Caprera on 
June 2, 1882 As the evening sun was setting 
and casting the darkening shadows of mountains 
across the lakes, bis calm blue eyes closed and 
he passed to his reward 



VI 

A Hero of Belgium 

JOSEPH DAMIEN WHO GAVE HIS LIFE TO LEPERS 

J OSEPH DAMIEN was born at Tremeloos, 
a village in Belgium, on January 3, 1841. 
When he was nineteen he went to Louvain 
to see his brother who was studying for the 
priesthood It was this brother’s ambition to 
become a missionary to the South Sea Islands 
but he fell ill and Joseph offertd to take his 
place So it was that for ten years Joseph 
Damien worked as a missionary in the far-off 
islands of the South Seas 
One day he heard the bishop tell about the 
sad condition of the lepers on the island of 
Molokai On that lonely island a colony of 
lepers was waging a hopeless fight against 
disease They lived m wretched grass huts 
through which the ram pelted at certain seasons 
of the year Often water was difficult to obtain, 
and both the lepers and their houses were filthy 
Separated from their friends, without any 
medical care, with scarcely enough food to keep 
themselves alive, it is no wonder that many of 
these people sought release from their misery by 
drinking beer made from the roots of the Ki-tree. 
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Leprosy — probably the most terrible and 
loathsome of all diseases — is infectious and 
because of that no healthy peison cared to go 
near Molokai, much less live arifbng the sufferers- 
“ Their condition,” said the bishop, “ is a sad one 
They are alone, and no man seems to care 
either for their bodies or their souls ” Joseph 
Damien was deeply moved “ Sir,” he said to 
the bishop, “ I will go if someone can be found 
to take my place” Soon afterwards he set sail 
for Molokai in a cattle-boat with fifty other men, 
all of whom were lepers being sent to the leper 
island, never to leave it again 

Molokai is one of the Sandwich Islands, which 
were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778- 
Leprosy was brought to the Islands — now 
known as the Hawaiian Islands — ’from Asia 
less than a century ago and spread rapidly, 
because no steps were taken to stamp it out- 
At last, however, the disease so alarmed the 
people that they decided to place all the lepers 
on the island of Molokai The most heart- 
rending scenes followed as the lepers were 
taken from their loved ones and sent away 
to lifelong banishment Many lepers were 
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•concealed by their families and had to be taken 
from them by force It seemed a cruel thing to 
do, but it was the only way to combat this 
terrible scourge 

Father Damien, who was just thirty-two 
years of age, stood on the deck of the boat as 
it approached Molokai He had a presentiment 
that he would never leave the island , that he 
would be buried there He could see the poor 
lepers coming to meet the boat , some of them 
were frightfully scarred with sores, while others 
were blind , m many cases a hand or a foot had 
literally rotted away, and all looked sad and 
hopeless When Father Damien landed there 
was no friend to meet him , there was not even 
a house for him to live in, but he lay down under 
a tree and spent his first night there m the open 

The next day he walked across the island and 
what he saw there made his heart sick Leprosy, 
which is a very old disease, always thrives 
where there is dirt and filth Cleanliness is 
absolutely necessary in fighting it But these 
lepers had very little water and practically no 
soap Their huts were without ventilation and 
unsanitary and all were so poor that they could 
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only secure the cheapest food-stuffs The pnest 
went into one hut after another — they were all 
alike — there was so much filth that he could 
not stay more than a few minutes in any one 
of them 

One of the first things he did was to arrange 
for a proper water supply for the inhabitants- 

They had to fetch it from a long distance on 
their shoulders, and the trouble involved naturally 
made them careless and dirty It is not to be 
wondered at that the lepers, many of whom 
were weak from disease, brought no more 
water than was necessary for drinking purposes 
In his walks over the island, Father Damien 
discovered a natural reservoir high up among 
the hills where there was always a plentiful 
supply of clear, cool, pure water He got water- 
pipes, and with the help of the strongest lepers, 
he laid the pipes down, and soon the dwellers- 
m the villages had all the water they needed for 
drinking and washing It was a splendid 
beginning for Damien’s work 

He next turned his attention to a great evil in 
the island There is a plant named “ Ki” which 
grows m abundance on Molokai By using the 
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roots of this plant the natives were able to make 
a terribly intoxicating drink , in fact, it produced 
a condition akin to madness Although it was 
against the law to make this drink, many con- 
stantly and openly broke the law, until the 
Ki-tree drmk had become a curse Father 
Damien sternly opposed its manufacture, and 
although he was at first opposed and his life 
threatened, he succeeded in inducing the lepers 
to abandon the evil practice 

Then a great storm, called by the natives the 
■“cona”, swept over the island and destroyed 
most of the wretched little hovels where the 
lepers lived Standing in the wind and rain, 
with nothing to cover them, the sufferers 
bewailed their fate At once Father Damien 
sent word to those who were interested m his 
work and soon several vessels arrived laden 
with good lumber and other materials for the 
erection of new homes With infinite skill and 
patience Father Damien worked at the building 
of nouses, and he taught all the able-bodied men 
and boys whatever he knew about the erection 
of good houses The King and Queen of 
Hawaii were interested and generous and soon 
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the filthy, disease-breeding huts which had been 
destroyed were replaced by clean comfortable 
cottages, built on trestles high above the ground 
So the storm which swept over Molokai turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise 

Of what Father Damien did for the lepers of 
Molokai during the years which followed, prob- 
ably the half will never be told He taught the 
boys carpentry and with his own hands he 
planed the wood for homes, a medical dispensary, 
a church, a school and many other buildings 
He ministered to the wants of the sick, and by 
his tender sympathy and prayers, soothed the 
last moments of the dying During the long 
years of his residence there, on an average 
a leper died each day, and he stood by, often 
feeling hopeless and helpless, yet he did help 
the sufferers wonderfully, for he provided medi- 
cines and ointments, bandaged up their wounds 
and, perhaps what was the greatest service of all, 
he strengthened their hearts and led them to 
trust in God So the days went by and Father 
Damien lived constantly in the polluted atmos- 
phere, dressed the sufferers’ wounds, washed their 
poor broken bodies and even dug their graves 
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In spite of his hard labours Father Damien 
was still well and strong at the end of eleven 
years Here is a description by one who saw 
him m 1884 “ His cassock was worn and 

faded, his hair tumbled like a schoolboy’s, his 
hands were stained and hardened with toil, but 
the glow of health was in his face and the 
buoyancy of youth m his manner while his- 
ringing laugh, ready sympathy and inspiring, 
magnetism, told of one who m any sphere 
might do a noble work, and who m that which 
he has chosen is doing the noblest ot all 
works — yet he is a self-exiled man, the one 
clean man in the midst of his flock of lepers ” 

One day Father Damien scalded his foot 
with’ boiling water To his surprise he felt no 
pain whatever, there was no feeling m the limb 
He went at once to the doctor who examined 
him With a voice choked with sobs the 
doctor said “I cannot bear to 'tell you the 
truth — 'you — are — ” “I understand,” said 
the pnest, “I am a leper I have felt sure 
of it for a long time ” 

Father Damien was a leper Previous to 
this, he had been permitted to visit the other 
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islands, now he had to confine himself to 
Molokai and watch the development of the 
loatusome disease m himself His cheerfulness, 
after he became a leper, was remarkable. 
“ Whenever I have preached to my people, ” 
he said, “ I have called them ‘ brethren/ now I 
shall always say to them 1 we lepers * ” A 
visitor told him he stood a chance of being 
cured if he would leave the island. “ If that 
is the only condition of my being cured, ” he 
said, “ I am not willing to fulfil it I will not 
leave my work here jf* This is a description 
of him given by one who saw him six years 
after he had been stricken “ He is now forty- 
nine years old — a thick-set, strongly-built man 
with black curly hair and a short beard turning 
grey he is now a good deal disfigured by 
leprosy his forehead is swollen and ridged, 
the eyebrows are gone, the nose is somewhat 
sunk and the ears are greatly enlarged, his 
hands and face look uneven, and his body also 
shows many signs of the disease ” 

He felt himself to be drawn even closer to 
the poor people whose shepherd he was He 
felt himself to be one of them, and he refused 

5 
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to let himself get discouraged He went to 
Molokai as a volunteer, he knew the danger , in 
fact, he recognized from the beginning that it 
was almost a certainty that he would become a 
leper When the dreadful disease settled upon 
him he was not taken by surprise Some years 
before, when he was healthy, he had written to 
his brother, “ Half the people of Molokai are like 
living corpses ” He was now m that condition 
himself 

With him the disease spread rapidly In Feb- 
ruary 1889 he wrote to friends saying that only 
in heaven did he hope to meet them again 
The second Sunday after Easter was his last 
Sunday upon earth The special Scripture 
lesson for that day contained the words “I am 
the Good Shepherd , I lay down my life for the 
sheep ” In a room nearby Damien was dying 
It was a fitting lesson for the brave pastor who 
was drawing near to death 

He died very peacefully on April 15, 1889, 
after more than sixteen years among the lepers 
His faith was always strong and beautiful , and 
seemed to increase as death grew nearer “ How 
good God is,” he whispered with what little 
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voice he had left He had collected much 
money for the sufferers during this time, but 
when his own end came it was found that he 
had so far forgotten himself that he had not 
even a change of linen or bed clothes At his 
own request he was buried under a large 
pandctnus tree His first night on Molokai — 
when he was healthy and eager — he had slept 
under this tree, and under its shade this noble 
Christian hero and saint was laid to rest 
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VII 

A Hero of the West Indies 

TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE THE PUREST SOUL 
THAT GOD EVER PUT IN A BODY 

T HIS story is about one of the most cour- 
ageous men who ever lived, Toussamt 
L’Ouverture He was born at Hayti, an 
island in the West Indies, on May 20 , 1743 
On that island which was owned by France, 
there was a large population of Negroes, some 
of whom had themselves been brought as slaves 
from Africa, others had been born on Hayti 
but were the children of slaves 

Hayti is a beautiful island with fertile soil and 
a tropical climate Cotton, sugar, maize, cocoa, 
rice are all produced there m rich abundance, 
but the island has had a tragic history , few 
lands have known more heartbreaks Rich and 
selfish men m France looked around for workers 
to cultivate their plantations in Hayti and thou- 
sands of black men were roughly seized and 
taken from their homes in far-off Africa, loaded 
with heavy chains, treated with brutality, then 
flung upon Hayti to live out their days m 
wretched slavery 
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The conditions under which these poor 
Negroes lived were terrible and the death rate 
among them was so high that about twenty-five 
thousand slaves had to be brought from Africa 
each year to keep up the supply Toussamt’s 
father was a chief m Africa , he was captured 

and taken to Hayti, so the lad was a pure Negro 

% 

without one drop of white blood m his veins 
Toussaint was a wonderful boy He was one 
of eight children and although a delicate child 
he soon became the fastest swimmer and the 
best hunter among his playmates But the 
things he witnessed every day made Toussaint 
very sad The black race was despised and 
treated with savage cruelty Toussaint often 
saw traders lash the poor slaves until the blood 
came , he saw the low, narrow, foul huts in 
which the slaves lived , more than once he saw 
children torn from their parents, and both anger 
and sorrow filled the heart of the young Negro 
There was very little that Toussaint could do 
to help his race , he never learned to read until 
he was over fifty, and he was compelled to keep 
his thoughts to himself and suffer in silence 
He became a man of good character and his 
master made him his coachman He married a 
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good woman and in his humble cabin lived as 
happily as a slave could do m those days of 
cruel oppression 

When he was a man of fifty a startling thing 
happened m France The French Revolution 
broke out, and the common people of that land 
made “ equality ”, “freedom” and “fraternity” 
their watchwords In those days news did not 
travel fast, but at last tidings of what was 
happening m France reached Hayti, and the 
Negroes hoped that they would gain some 
release from their unhappy lot 

The rich traders who were shouting loudly 
for freedom did not want that spirit to spread 
to Hayti, and when a band of Negroes m Hayti 
asked for concessions the white traders promptly 
seized their leader and hanged him The 
Negroes were enraged, and bitter warfare began, 
for the revolution m France had greatly encour- 
aged the slaves For fifty long years Toussamt 
had watched the horrors of slavery His good 
character and intelligence had made him a 
leader among the Negroes He beheved that 
the time had now come for his people to gain 
their liberty, but he wished to see it come about 
by peaceful means He first placed his master 
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and mistress on board ship and, with as much 
of their property as he could gather, he sent 
them m safety to Baltimore Afterwards he 
never failed to send them each year whatdver 
support he could secure from their plantation 

Toussamt had learned something about the 
healing properties of herbs and when war broke 
out he first served as a physician Again and 
again he intervened to prevent white men from 
being massacred The French traders had been 
cruel and b.rutal Toussamt seemed anxious to 
return good for evil On one occasion the 
French asked that a deputation of Negro leaders 
confer with them Francois, a Negro general 
and two of his officers went on horseback A 
French officer, who had known Francois when 
he was a slave, was so enraged at seeing him on 
horseback that he raised his riding whip and 
struck him over the shoulders 

Francois rode back to his tent, smarting 
more from the insult than from the whip He 
said nothing about the insult for twenty-four 
hours, but when he did speak about it twenty- 
five thousand Negroes, mad with indignation, 
said “ Death to every white man ” 
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They had fifteen hundred French prisoners 
and the proposal was made to have them shot 
What the consequences might have been no one 
knows, but Toussaint L’Ouverture, who had 
now great influence among his people, mounted 
a hill and said “ Brothers, this blood will not 
wipe out the insult offered to our chief Le{ us 
punish those who did this thing , to shed the 
blood of these prisoners would be cowardly and 
cruel ” Thus fifteen hundred lives were saved 

It was at this time that Toussaint was given 
the name L’Ouverture which means “ The 
Opemng ” His people said “He makes an 
opening everywhere and he will open the door 
which leads to our freedom ” For several 
years bitter war raged in Hayti and thousands 
of men were killed The Negroes fought for 
liberty and won it at last, and Toussaint 
L’Ouverture was made, second in the govern- 
ment of the Island , the first being the French 
representative 

Toussaint was anxious to have peace and 
goodwill fully restored He induced the 
planters to start work again , with the Negroes 
serving an apprenticeship, during which they 
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were to receive one-quarter of their produce 
and if they were fit to receive it they were to 
be given their freedom at the end of five years 
There was nothing of spite or vengeance m 
Toussaint’s nature , he was generous and for- 
giving almost to a fault and under his rule 
Hayti prospered more than it had ever done ai 
any time in its history Ships from all over the 
world could be seen m its harbours , its fertile 
land was cultivated more than ever and at last 
peace and happiness reigned everywhere 

At this time Napoleon Bonaparte, arrogant 
and selfish, sat upon the throne of France 
Toussanit had written to him several times, but 
that haughty militarist, who cared so little for 
other men, scorned the Negro leader and never 
once replied to any of his letters Because it 
suited cns purpose Napoleon restored slavery to 
Cayenne and Martinique, then he turned to his 
advisers 

“ What shall we do with St Domingo (EJayti) ? ” 
he asked One man who knew the island 
and Toussamt, said “ Leave it alone, it is the 
happiest spot in your dominions ,God raised 
Toissamt L’Ouverture to govern men , races 
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melt in his hand and live together in peace He 
has saved this island for you, for I know that 
when the Republic of France could not have 
lifted a finger to prevent it, King George III of 
England offered him any title and revenue if he 
would hold the island for the British Crown 
He refused it and saved it for France ” 

With the base ingratitude which character- 
ized Napoleon all his selfish life, he turned 
away from this advice Some historians , say 
that it had reached his ears that Toussaint was 
called by some “ The Black Napoleon ”, and 
it had angered him He pretended to have 
been insulted by the letters Toussaint had sent 
to him He resolved to teach the Negro a 
lesson He restored slavery in Hayti and the 
Negroes, who- had fought with as great courage 
to gam freedom as Napoleon’s men had fought 
for glory, now found themselves as badly, or 
worse off, than ever 

Toussaint UOuverture was now nearly sixty 
years of age Until a few years previousy he 
had known nothing of war Furthermore the 
Negro people whose leader he was, had teen 
debased by two hundred years of slavery lYImy 
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of them had been brought from different parts 
of Africa and they did not understand each 
other’s dialects Nevertheless Toussamt resolved 
to resist Napoleon’s treacheries, and prepared 
to meet the army of thirty-five thousand trained 
soldiers that Napoleon was sending to crush 
and humiliate Hayti 

The leader of the French army was General 
Leclere, who had married Napoleon’s sister. 
The French came m sixty ships From a hill 
overlooking the sea, Toussamt watched them 
approach “We shall perish, ” he said, “ all 
France is coming to Hayti ” With a devotion, 
that has had few parallels in all history, the 
Negroes gathered around Toussamt, deter- 
mined to defend their freedom to the last 
Leclere tried to get Toussamt by strategy He 
sent messengers and suggested a meeting. 
Toussamt saw through the treachery and refused 
to walk into the trap 

Terrible fighting followed and trained and 
skilfully led as they were, the soldiers of Napo- 
leon could not overcome the Negroes Toussamt 
seemed to be everywhere at the same time He 
gave his men an example of courage, endurance 
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and skill, such as the world has seldom seen 
He knew he and his soldiers were fighting with 
their backs to the wall for freedom and the right 
to live decently With Toussaint at their head, 
the black men fought like demons and at last 
Leclere was forced to seek a reconciliation 
When the two leaders came together Leclere 
looked over Toussaint’s magnificent men “ If 
fighting had continued, v he said, “ where would 
you have got your arms “ I would have 
taken yours, ” quietly answered Toussaint 
For a time peace was restored in Hayti, 
once again the fertile land was tilled and the 
people settled down to peaceful pursuits The 
terrible scourge of yellow fever swept over the 
island , hundreds died every day until thousands 
of Negroes and French soldiers had perished 
and misery reigned everywhere During these 
terrible days Toussaint was as anxious to care 
for the Frenchmen as for his own men and even 
General Leclere acknowledged his gallantry 
Then Toussaint made a mistake The French 
despot was not willing to leave Toussaint in 
peace, so he made use of his brother-in-law, 
Leclere, to lead Toussaint into a trap Toussaint 
never lied, never broke his word Hermona, a 
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Spanish general, said of him “He was the purest 
soul that God ever put m a body” He was 
mvited to a council by Leclere and guaranteed 
fair play He believed the French general and 
went No sooner had he entered the room than 
he was surrounded by twenty officers with 
drawn swords Poor Toussaint had made the 
one great mistake of his life, he had trusted 
Napoleon 

Toussaint was taken to Pans and there flung 
into a filthy dungeon The place was a living 
tomb He was a child of the tropics, this place 
was damp and cold From that dismal place 
Toussaint wrote two letters to Napoleon , surely 
sadder letters were never penned He said, 
“ Sire, I beg you m the name of God to cast a 
favourable eye on my appeal If I have sinned 
in doing my duty, it is contrary to my intentions 
By the grace of God I have saved for 
you the best island m your realm I am not 
learned, but my father showed me the road of 
virtue and honour I am a victim of all my 
services, a prisoner sunk in grief and I ask for 
freedom that I may labour to support my 
unhappy family Let your heart be softened 
and touched by my misfortunes ” 
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Napoleon never replied to these letters, but 
be did order Toussaint’s supplies to be reduced 
and his lot made more miserable Napoleon 
ordered the commander of the prison to go to 
Switzerland for four days and carry the keys 
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of the dungeon with him The man did so and, 
when he returned on the morning of April 27, 
1803, Toussamt lay dead among the rats 

The news of his death stirred the infuriated 
Negroes in Hayti, and they roi se up and drove 
the French out of their island The terrified 
Frenchmen were glad to leave under protection 
of the British flag Here is what Wendell 
Phillips, one of the greatest orators that ever 
lived, said about Toussamt “ When truth gets 
a hearing, the Muse of History will put Phocion 
for the Greek, Brutus for the Roman, Hamp- 
den for England, Fayette for France, Washing- 
ton as the flower of early American civilization 
and John Brown for her ripe fruit of noonday, 
then dipping her pen in the sunlight, will write 
in the clear blue, above them all, the name 
of the soldier, the statesman, the martyr, 
Toussamt L’Ouverture ” 
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A Hero of Austria 

FRITZ KREISLER - THE MESSENGER OF GOODWILL 

O NE evening m May, 1921, a vast audience 
filled Queen’s Hall in London, England, 
to hear a famous violinist The musician 
had been an officer m the Austrian army, 
yet that evening when he appeared he received 
a tremendous ovation When the concert was 
over the applause continued for fifteen minutes 
without a moment’s break Mr Ernest Newman, 
one of the ablest of English critics, said of the 
demonstration “We shall never see the like 
again ” 

The Austrian musician was Fritz Kreisler, 
probably the greatest violinist m the world He 
was facing an audience of people against whom 
he had fought only a few years previously, and 
their applause was a warm tribute, not only to 
his great skill, but to his manliness and lovable 
personality 

Fritz Kreisler was born at Vienna on Febru- 
ary 2, 1875 , his father was a physician At the 
age of ten he won a first prize at Vienna 
Conservatory of Music, and four years later he 
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won distinction at Pans He toured the United 
States when he was fourteen and, although he 
was warmly received and much praised, he 
himself was not satisfied with his playing 
After "his return to Europe he resumed his 
musical studies, practicing several hours each 
day m order to perfect his playing 

Considering his great ability and 1 worldwide 
reputation, Fritz Kreisler is one of the most 
modest men who ever lived When people 
speak of his marvellous playing, he just laughs 
and says “I do not deserve praise People do 
not praise fish for swimming or birds for sing- 
ing, because in each case it is natural I play 
because it is natural I knew music before I 
knew my A B C’s, so please do not praise me ” 

When the World War of 1914-1918 broke 
out, he joined his regiment at Vienna Enlist- 
ing for him meant much Already he was 
known the world over as a violinist and the loss 
of an arm or even a finger would mean the 
shattering of his promising career Then agam, 
Kreisler is a man of tender feelings, a great 
lover of his fellow men, and the idea of war 
was hateful to him, but when his country 
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called he felt it was his duty to obey He was 
sent to Galicia where the Austrians and Rus- 
sians faced each other for many long weary 
weeks Kreisler was an officer, and his trained 
musical ear enabled him to tell, by the peculiar 
whine of shells, from just which direction they 
came 

Although he felt he was doing his duty, 
Kreisler did not enjoy life in the trenches He 
watched the sad, resigned faces of his brave 
men as they went to each attack, and no officer 
could have been more sympathetic In writing 
of these days afterwards he said “My poor, 
brave fellows, I was just as nervous as they 
were, but for their sakes I tried to look un- 
concerned ” 

The trenches were often half filled with 
water, food was scarce, and conditions almost 
unbearable The Austrians and Russians were 
m opposite trenches, and for weeks spent the 
time smping each other Whenever a head 
appeared above the trenches a rifle cracked 
Among the Russians was a big good-natured 
fellow, with a red beard The Austrians never 

succeeded in hitting him, although he often. 

6 
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jumped up and down like a jack-in-the-box 
One dav this Russian jumped out of the trench 
altogether, and waved his cap at the Austrians 
Such good nature and courage took the 
Austrians by surprise and no one fired at the 
daring Russian 

Not to be outdone, an Austrian climbed out 
of his trench and stood in the sunlight Each 
man presented a fine target, and could easily 
have been shot down, but no man fired The 
two men slowly advanced towards each other 
while scores of soldiers looked on with wonder- 
ing eyes What would they do when they met ? 
They had left their rifles behind , would they 
fight with fists ? Nearer and nearer they came 
to each other, until at last they met Then a 
strange and beautiful thing happened The 
Russian held out his hand and the two shook 
hands warmly They began to talk, each in 
his own language, but, of course, neither under- 
stood, although they vigorously shook their 
heads 

Meanwhile the men in the trenches were greatly 
amused, and enjoyed the dumb show very much 
That simple incident did a great deal to create 
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good feeling between the opposing soldiers 
The opponents learned to respect each other 
and, although fighting was resumed, a truce was 
called each day and the stretcher-bearers on each 
side were permitted to carry away their dead 
and 1 wounded, and at that time no shot was 
ever fired on either side 

The Russians carrying a white flag had walk- 
ed over to an Austrian sentry who brought them 
to his superior officer This man, however, did 
not understand Russian and so sent for Kreisler 
to act as interpreter The two Russians told 
him that they had not any food for several days, 
and they and their comrades were on the point 
of starvation, not being able to stand their 
misery any longer, at the risk of their lives, they 
walked into the Austrian camp and stated their 
case 

The Austrian major hardly knew what to do, 
but when he and Kreisler looked into the sad, 
worn faces of the Russians, they soon made up 
their minds They sent messengers for help, 
and immediately Austrian soldiers gathered 
more food for those men and their comrades 
than they could carry Looking as if it were all 
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too good to be true, the Russians sat down 
before a feast of canned beef, cheese, biscuits 
and chocolate, while around them stood Aus- 
trian soldiers, greatly enjoying the unusual 
affair 

Fritz Kreisler was touched by the incident, 
and when the two Russians had eaten he per- 
mitted them to return to their comrades, but 
not until he had asked his men to send some 
food to their enemies Catching Kreisler’s 
spirit, the soldiers vied with each other in 
generosity Men gave from their own scanty 
rations bread, bacon, cheese, in fact, whatever 
they had to spare, and the Russians departed, 
staggering under the weight of sacks of food 

Kreisler was severely wounded in a skirmish 
when the Russians attacked one night He was 
thrown to the ground and struck by a horse’s 
hoof A faithful Austrian soldier found him, 
and removed him to a place of safety He was 
carried to a held hospital, and later taken to 
Vienna, where he received treatment m a 
hospital m which his wife was a nurse He was 
pronounced unfit for further military service 
and joined the ranks of civilians 
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After his discharge, Kreisler immediately 
turned his attention to the wounded, and played 
at scores of concerts, gladly giving his great 
services without fee of any kind The war had 
meant much suffering for musicians and artists, 
many of whom were in desperate circumstances 
He actually supported no less than fifteen 
hundred artists and musicians of all nationalities 
by his marvellous playing 

When the war ended he resumed his concert 
work, and to-day he is known and loved 
throughout the world Surely there never was 
a man who loved his work more, or who showed 
greater unselfishness with his gifts “I am 
happy ,” he said recently, " when I can make 
other people happy Whatever gift I have is 
not for my own enjoyment alone, but must be 
used for the benefit of humanity ” This is the 
way m which Kreisler has always regarded his 
great musical ability, and that is why he is so 
generous with his time and skill, and it also 
explains his modesty 

He and his wife live very simply He has a 
humble home, and has never wasted money as 
so many who earn great sums do According 
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to his ability his purse is open to the needy, and 
he has played at benefit concerts times without 
number 

Above everything else, Fritz Kreisler is a 
lover of other people, no matter to what national- 
ity they belong The war of 1914-1918 was a 
great sorrow to him, and he was glad when it 
was over If ever there was any bitterness m 
his heart — and it is hard to think that there 
ever could be — it has died out, and he is a 
messenger of goodwill wherever he goes He 
once said “No man can accomplish great things 
in life unless he has a heart full of love ” 

And that is why, when the World War 
ended, the people of London gave Fritz Kreisler 
one of the greatest receptions ever accorded 
any visiting musician They knew that the 
finest thing about this great man is his strong 
and tender love for all humanity 
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A Hero of the United States 

WHO INITIATED THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

I N 1870, a fourteen-year-old boy entered 
Davidson College in North Carolina, 
USA, who was destined to become one 
of the greatest men m the world His 
name was Thomas Woodrow Wilson, and he 
was the son of a Presbyterian ’clergyman 
“ Tommy ” Wilson, as he was called at school, 
was as keen when playing shortstop on the 
baseball team as he was in the class-room 

Living at Davidson College was simple. 
There were few buildings and a small teaching 
staff Each student cut his own wood, attended 
to the fire in his room, filled his oil lamp for 
reading, carried water from the pump and kept 
his room m order Like most boys Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson had his favourite studies m 
which he excelled, but, while on the whole he 
did fairly well, there was little m his record at 
school to suggest future greatness 

He was graduated from Princeton University 
in 1879, and ttien began to study law at the 
University of Virginia In 1886 he received 
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the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
famous John Hopkins University, and soon 
after was appointed Associate Professor of 
History and Political Science at Bryn Mawr 
College on the outskirts of Philadelphia In 
1902 Woodrow Wilson as he was to be 
known throughout the world became president 
of Princeton University, and remained m that 
important position for eight years 

In 1910 some leaders of the Democratic 
Political Party, to which Woodrow belonged, 
approached him and asked him to run for the 
position of Governor of New Jersey All his 
life he had been a keen student of politics, and 
he was eager to accept the nomination, but when 
the political leaders wanted him to make certain 
pledges before his nomination, he absolutely 
refused He was fifty-four years of age, his 
record was clean and honourable, and he refused 
to become the tool of any party 

He was nominated by a small majority, and 
m his speech he made his position very clear 

I did not seek this nomination,” he declared, “ I 
have made no pledges and I have given no 
promises If elected, as I expect to be, I am 
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left absolutely free to serve you with all 
singleness of purpose ” There was something m 
his voice and m his frank manner, which made 
the listeners feel that he was deeply m earnest, 
and future events proved this was true 

Boys who knew Woodrow Wilson at school, 
and young men who were with him at college, 
all agreed that he was popular , no one could 
remember that he ever made enemies But 
during the two years he was Governor of New 
Jersey, he made many enemies and some of them 
became bitter He would not be dictated to by 
influential politicians who were seeking to serve 
their own selfish interests He was straight and 
honourable and refused to budge an mch, 
although he was coaxed and threatened m turn 

In November, 1912, Woodrow Wilson was 
elected the twenty -eighth President of the United 
States, and immediately he became one of the 
most talked-of men m the world No matter 
how they might oppose him, even Wilson’s 
enemies admitted that he was sincere, and took 
his great responsibility m dead earnest 

When he received the news of his election 
he said to the American people , “ This is not 
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a day of triumph, it is a day of dedication 
Here muster, not the forces of a political party, 
but the forces of humanity Men’s hearts wait 
upon us , men’s hopes call upon us to say what 
we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust ? Who dares not to try ? I summon all 
honest men, all patriotic men, all forward-look- 
ing men, to my side God helping me, I will not 
fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain me ” 

Woodrow Wilson had not long been President 
when the Great War of 1914-1918 broke out 
He was a man of peace and hated war He 
solemnly resolved, if at all possible, to keep tne 
United States out of the war. No nation on earth 
is so cosmopolitan as the United States , within 
its wide, hospitable gates are people of hundreds 
of different nationalities The President 
resolved to take up a position of neutrality 

As the war went on it became more and more 
difficult to maintain this position Germany’s 
utter disregard of American rights and her 
cruel, relentless methods of destroying non- 
combatants, caused President Wilson to send 
many protests Each protest was followed by 
apologies and explanations by Germany , these 
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apologies were not sincere, and were quickly 
followed by more brutalities When the war 
broke out m 1914, Woodrow Wilson, speaking 
on behalf of the people of the United States, had 
said 

“We are a true friend to all the nations of the 
world, we threaten none, we covet the possession 
of none, we desire the overthrow of none. 
Our friendship can be accepted and is accepted, 
without reservation, because it is offered in a 
spirit and for a purpose which no one need ever 
question or suspect ” 

Ex-President Roosevelt, although a political 
opponent of Wilson, took up the same position 
when war first broke out, but both men became 
convinced that war was inevitable Many peo- 
ple said to Woodrow Wilson “ Mr President, 
we are relying upon you to keep us out of this 
war, but we are also relying upon you to keep 
the honour of our nation unstained ” To this 
Mr Wilson was forced to reply “ There may 
come a time when it will be quite impossible to 
do both of these things I am as anxious for 
peace as any man living , I hate the thought of 
war But you have bidden me to keep our 
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honour unstained, and that depends not only up- 
on what we do, but what others may do to us ” 

Then came the sinking of the Lusitania, when 
hundreds of noncombatants were sent to the 
'bottom of the sea T wo American cargo ships, 
the Guflight and the Cushing , were torpedoed, 
and soon after another American boat, the 
Arabia, was sent to the bottom In November 

1916, Mr Wilson had been re-elected President 
of the United States, and the vast majority of 
the citizens approved his desire to keep out of 
the war, but the temper of the people became 
aroused and when war was declared on April 6, 

1917, the decision was generally approved by 
the nation 

Once the United States had entered the Great 
War, Woodrow Wilson’s responsibilities became 
4£reater than ever The burden of the great task 
lay heavily upon his shoulders day and night 
Those who were close to him saw him age, and 
in a short time he looked like an old man He 
was greatly cheered by the fine record of the 
American troops, yet he welcomed news of 
Victory only because it brought the close of the 
War nearer “ This war,” he declared, “ is a war 
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to end war, and to make the world safe for 
Democracy ” 

From the beginning of the war, Woodrow 
Wilson was a dominating figure m international 
affairs The whole world looked to him as the 
one man capable of healing the wounds of the 
sore and war- weary nations 

On January 8, 1918, he sent a message to 
Congress in which he set forth “Fourteen Points" 
which he believed would form the basis of a 
peace that would be satisfactory to all the 
warring nations This message came like a 
ray of light in a world of sullen gloom It was 
ten months before the war actually ended, but 
peace was finally made upon the basis of the 
President’s “Fourteen Points" Perhaps the 
most striking thing about this basis for peace 
was the fact that while the terms were not easy 
for Germany and Austria, there was no bitter 
revenge, and no gloating over a vanquished foe 

The war ended on November II, 1918, and 
President Wilson left m December to attend the 
Peace Conference On December 13, he landed 
at Brest, and as soon as he set foot on French 
soil he received a remarkable demonstration 
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from the excited and grateful people On the 
following day he was greeted m Pans by such 
a welcome as few men have ever received at 
any time m the world’s history 

On December 26, he was received by King 
George V of Great Britain, and Queen Mary 
He stood on the balcony of Buckingham Palace 
by the side of the King and Queen, and faced a 
multitude of people that stretched for nearly a 
mile along London streets Only a few could 
hear what he said, but the people greeted him 
with greater enthusiasm than has been given to 
any guest of Great Britain within living memory 
Similar scenes took place at Rome, where 
Roman citizenship was conferred upon him 

More than any other man, Woodrow Wilson 
was responsible for the formation of the League 
of Nations, and although the Senate of the 
United States refused to approve of the Covenant 
and enter the League of Nations, Woodrow 
Wilson will ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance because of the part he played in the 
formation of the League He was disappointed 
at first — bitterly disappointed and humiliated 
— that the United States did not enter the 
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"League, but he expressed his convictions to his 
friends when he said “ It is coming , the 
American people are thinking their way through, 
reaching their own decision, and that is the 
better way for it to come ” 

Few men high m political life of anv nation 
have ever had a greater sense of honour and 
justice than Woodrow Wilson On one occasion 
the son of a friend had been sentenced and sent 
to the federal prison for a crime The stricken 
parents immediately called on the President, 
feeling sure that he would not permit the 
sentence to stand Mr Wilson’s private secre- 
tary, Joseph P Tumulty, who was present, 
describes the scene “ Mr Wilson stood before 
the couple, shook his head sadly and said T 
wish I could do it, but I must not allow personal 
considerations to influence me m the least 
It would be doing a grave injustice to every 
other boy, who, like yours, has offended but 
who has no one to speak for him Please do 
not think me cold-hearted, but" I cannot do it ’ ” 
Only a brave man, and a true man, could have 
taken a stand like that 

One day an old man came from a distant place 
who had been a close friend of the President’s 
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father, and who had known Mr Wilson when 
he was a little boy The President was busy 
in a cabinet meeting, but when he was told the 
name of the old visitor, he excused himself trom 
the meeting and came to meet him The old 
man looked at the great President with pride 
and admiration His eyes were moist as he 
took both hands of the President m his own 
Then tenderly he put his arm around Mr. 
Wilson’s shoulders and 'said “ Woodrow, my 
boy, your old father was a friend of mine and 
he was mighty proud ot you He often told 
me that some day you would be a great man, 
and that you might even become President 
Be a good boy, my son, and may God bless you. 
and take care of you ” 

The old man left the room, but the President 
stood still with bowed head and quivering lips. 
His eyes had a far-away look, as of one who is 
thinking of long ago and of half-forgotten 
things With an effort, he summoned himself 
back to the present and walked slowly back 'to 
the room where the Cabinet was in session He 
brushed away his tears, entered the room and 
said, “ I hope you will pardon the interruption, 
gentlemen ” 
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In January, 1924, it became clear to his loved 
ones that Woodrow Wilson was dangerously 
ill His physician. Dr Cary Grayson, was m 
constant attendance He gradually sank, and 
said to the doctor “ You’ve done your best 
for me, but it is better that I should die than 
live on, a helpless invalid Tell Mrs Wilson I 
want her. I am ready ” Connected speech was 
never possible again, and he died peacefully on 
Sunday morning, February 7, 1924 As the 
church bells summoned the nation to prayer, the 
soul of this brave man took its flight 

At the great, impressive funeral service a 
few days later, a clergyman recited these lines 
of Tennyson, which so perfectly expressed the 
faith of Woodrow Wilson 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me f 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and loam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home, 
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Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark 1 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark , 

For though from out the bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar 



X 

A Hero of a Dying Race 

THE CHILD OF THE FOREST 

S OME time in the year 1768, an Indian baby 
opened his eyes in a wigwam near the 
rushing waters of the Mad River, very 
near to the spot where now stands the city of 
Springfield, Ohio The baby, who was given the 
name of Tecumseh, was born into the tribe of 
the Shawnees, a fierce and warlike branch of the 
Algonqums The Shawnees moved continually 
over the wide plains, pitching their wigwams 
wherever the fishing and hunting were good, 
and liking a place none the less if bloody fighting 
with white men or with other red men was 
probable 

The little papoose, Tecumseh, was generally 
left in charge of his only sister, Tecumapease 
He had five brothers, but it was his sister whom 
Tecumseh first learned to love, and the love of 
this Indian brother and sister lasted until 
Tecumseh’s death The Indians had strange 
ideas about the care of babies Tecumseh’s 
cradle was a sack made from the skm of an 
animal and bound to a thin straight board , hi^ 
little limbs were closely bound to it, so that they 
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might develop m the right way Through holes 
m the board a heavy leather thong was passed, 
and when Tecumapease carried the papoose on 
her back, this strap crossed her forehead 

Sometimes his sister placed this leather band 
over the branch of a tree and little Tecumseh 
would sway gently backwards and forwards 
until the wind, sighing m the branches, crooned 
him to sleep, or perhaps Tecumapease would 
set him upnghtby propping the cradle against 
the trunk of a tree, then Tecumseh’s snapping 
black eyes would follow his sturdy little sister as 
she helped to grind corn in a hollow stone or 
sift it through baskets Many times Tecumseh, 
strapped tightly to his sister’s back, was taken to 
the field where his mother, Methoataske, worked 
hard m the fields along with other women, as the 
Indians believed that drudgery was a woman’s 
work 

Steadily, but surely, the white settlers were 
pushing back the Indians, taking their choicest 
hunting-grounds, and pushing the red men 
further west The Indians resented this and 
often war-parties of the Shawnees, Delawares 
Mohicans and other tribes crept stealthily to 
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unguarded white settlements, stole horses and 
cattle, and sometimes scalped the inhabitants. 
On the other hand, the whites, who were well 
equipped with firearms, were often brutal and 
unfair m their treatment of the Indians. 

When Tecumseh was eight years old there 
was a bloody battle between the Indians and the 
white men at the mouth of the great Kanawha 
River The red men under their leader. Corn- 
stalk, fought with desperate courage, but finally 
they were driven from the field with heavy losses, 
and when the battle was over the chief, 
Puckeshinwan, Tecumseh’s father, lay among 
the dead warriors 

After this disastrous battle, Tecumseh’s 
brother, Cheeseekau, led his father’s warriors 
back to the Indian village of Piqua, where the 
sad story of the conflict was told In the light 
of the flickering camp-fires, Cheeseekau stood 
before his brothers and sister, before the widows 
and children of slam warriors, and told of the 
battle Throughout the entire settlement of 
wigwams rose the wail of the death song, and 
when young Tecumseh heard his mother’s voice 
mingle with the others, his heart was heavy 
with a sorrow greater than he had ever known 
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Cheeseekau took a great liking to his little 
brother with the flashing eyes, and he taught 
him the arts of war and hunting With great 
pains he gave Tecumseh lessons m woodcraft 
and forest lore , taught him how to snare fish, to 
stalk the timid, nervous deer, and how to guide 
the frail canoe through rushing, treacherous 
rapids In winter-time he taught him how to 
move swiftly over the frozen snow with snow- 
shoes Tecumseh was a willing listener and an 
apt pupil He could swim almost as soon as he 
could walk, while his skill with bow and arrow 
was such that even grown warriors admired him 

The history of the Indians was not found 
within the covers of any books — indeed they 
had no written language — but in the evemng 
when camp-fires brightly burned, orators told in 
impassioned language and with graphic gestures, 
of the brave deeds of Indian heroes Tecumseh 
listened to these stories with throbbing pulse and 
flashing eyes When the tale was of an Indian 
victory he danced and shouted with glee, but 
when it told of the red men’s defeat, sad tears 
filled his eyes, and trickled down his cheeks 
He resolved to become a warrior, and even when 
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he was a little fellow, his greatest delight was to 
muster his playmates mto rival bands and 
pretend that they were having a fierce battle 

For several years after the battle in which 
Tecumseh’s father was slain, there was peace, 
and a feeling of security made the Indians 
happy, many of them began to turn their 
attention to tilling the soil and following useful 
industries, such as weaving rushes into mats. 
In the cool of the evening the warriors smoked 
their pipes while the women cooked the food 
brought m by the men, or watched the little 
children as they played near-by 

In the spring of 1 780, a party of six hundred 
Indian warriors from the north penetrated as 
far south as Kentucky, and raided a number of 
villages, carrying many of the white settlers off 
as prisoners, and stealing horses and other cattle 
The Shawnees had nothing to do with this 
plundering, but they were to suffer heavily for it 
George Rogers Clark, colonel in the American 
army, gathered nearly a thousand frontiersmen, 
most of whom were crack rifle-men, and 
followed fast after the Indians Clark and his 
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men were so enraged that they fell upon any 
Indians who chanced their way. Soon they 
approached the village of Piqua, where Tecumseh 
lived with his people The unsuspecting Indians 
were completely taken by surprise The 
women, wild with terror, snatched up their 
children and fled, shrieking, into the woods 
Stubbornly and bravely the red men fought to 
defend their wigwams, but they were greatly 
outnumbered, and they were no match for the 
crack marksmen of Clark’s company Scores 
of Indians were shot down, then the white men 
applied the torch to the village, and it was 
speedily burned to the ground 

When at last the firing ceased, and the women 
and children emerged from the forest, a scene 
of desolation met their eyes Whole fields were 
laid waste, and the village was a heap of 
smoking rtuns Dead Indians were everywhere , 
many of them lay at the doors of their own 
wigwams, which they sought to defend until the 
end Once again the mournful wail of the 
death-song sounded in the forest glades, and 
Tecumseh, who was twelve years old at this time, 
never forgot that sickening sight as long as he 
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lived He gazed with awe upon the Indian 
warriors whom he had known so well, and 
watched with sad wonder while long rows of 
graves were dug in which the dead men, together 
with their tomahawks and scalping knives were 
buried 

Soon after this the time came when Tecumseh 
had to undergo the solemn and severe ordeal of 
initiation which made him an Indian warrior 
In her excellent volume on Tecumseh, Miss Ethel 
T Raymond thus describes the ceremony 
“Tecumseh had to establish personal relationship 
with the unseen world before he could rank as 
a warrior For this purpose he had to go into 
the solitary woods or ascend some lonely 
mountain Wild things at which he had been 
wont to draw his bow, now peered at him from 
the bushes and crossed his path unharmed 
There, m a strange dream was revealed to him 
the unseen world When Tecumseh returned 
to his people they were filled with rejoicing that 
his dream had been of things above, for this 
augured well Henceforth they called him * the 
shooting star,’ or, m their own soft tongue, 
Tecumtha ’ ” 
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A few years aftei this, his noble brother 
Cheeseekau was killed m battle and Tecumseh 
was chosen leader m his stead He was still 
quite young, but in hunting and m fighting he 
had shown extraordinary skill and courage, and 
already his renown had spread far and wide 
among the Indians In one respect, howevei, 
Tecumseh differed from other warriors , he cared 
little or nothing for plunder, his great ambition 
was to unite the many warring tribes of Indians 
into one confederacy Tecumseh had seen his 
people pushed farther and farther back from 
their favourite hunting grounds and from the 
streams where they loved to fish He brooded 
sadly over the misfortunes of his people, and he 
became convinced that, unless they could be 
united, they must be completely wiped out* 
Thus it was that there came to him a plan for 
uniting the red men , he laboured hard to induce 
the Indians to sink their petty tribal jealousies,, 
and unite m a noble patriotism As he grew 
older this became the great aim of his life , for 
this ideal he lived, and for it he bravely died 

Besides great courage, Tecumseh had another 
qualification for leadership he was a born orator* 
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When pleading a cause, or seeking to stir up his 
warriors, his words came like some mighty river 
that swept everything along on its bosom He 
stood erect, threw back his magnificent head, and 
with graceful gestures and flashing eyes, 
compelled the Indian warriors to see as he saw, 
and feel as he felt On one occasion, when a 
commission of white men had been sent to confer 
with him he addressed them for three hours, and 
the men were profoundly impressed by his logic, 
commonsense, and his deep love for his people 

In the war of 1812, Tecumseh threw in his lot 
with the British, and fought against the Amer- 
icans Every student of this war, however, can 
easily see that Tecumseh was always thinking of 
the rights and the happiness of his unfortunate 
Indians whose lot was steadily becoming harder 
as the white man advanced. Tecumseh had been 
deeply offended by General Harrison, of the 
American army, and he became convinced that 
he could secure more favourable terms for his 
warriors from the British , so with many hundred 
braves, he moved north and crossed into 
Canadian territory 
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In the bitter months that followed, no leader 
on either side showed greater courage than 
Tecumseh When the war was at its height, a 
great British general. Sir Isaac Brock, arrived 
at Amherstburg, and Colonel Elliott decided to 
present Tecumseh to that famous soldier When 
the two enteied his room, General Brock was 
deeply engrossed m studying some documents 
which had been put into his hands He was 
a distinguished-looking man, and deserved his fine 
reputation 

Brock stood up when he saw his visitors, and 
then looked steadily into the eyes of Tecumseh 
The Indian at this time was thirty-five years of 
age, about five feet ten inches in height, and well 
proportioned His bright eyes could express the 
deepest sadness when he thought of the lot of 
his people, or again could beam with cheerfulness 
and resolution For a while neither man spoke 
They had heard a great deal about each other 
and, while one was white and the other red, they 
were alike in that both were brave and true 
Then the hand of each was extended and a warm 
friendship began which was never broken 
Tecumseh turned to those by his side and spoke 
his admiration “ This is a man ” 
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This admiration was mutual, for Brock came 
to have a great regard for his Indian friend- 
Soon afterwards two forts were captured by the 
Indians under Tecumseh, and m both cases' 
when the enemy submitted, not one drop of 
blood was shed by the red men Shortly after 
this when some American prisoners were being 
moved they were attacked by a band of strange 
Indians Forty of the prisoners were put to 
death before a message reached Tecumseh 
telling him of the outrage He rode at full speed 
to the scene of the massacre, and throwing 
himself from his horse, he grasped the nearest 
savages and hurled them violently to the ground, 
then brandishing his tomahawk he forbade 
them, on pain of death, to touch another prisoner 
This strain of honour and mercy was strong m 
Tecumseh, and Brock was deeply touched by it- 
One day, in the presence of a great gathering, 
the General removed his beautiful silken sash 
and fastened it about Tecumseh’s shoulders, 
then presented him with a pair of pistols 
Accustomed as he was to conceal his feelings, 
Tecumseh found this was too much for him, 
and he beamed with pride and gratitude at this 
open recognition of his worth 
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As the war progressed, Tecumseh was often 
sad He seemed to feel that, no matter which 
side won, his own people were a dying race 
Before his last battle he said “Brother warnors, 
we are about to enter into an engagement from 
which I shall never come out My body will 
remain upon the field of battle ” Turning 
to Potawatomi, a chief, he said “When my 
son becomes a noted warrior, give him my 
sword” His presentiment was true In the 
thick of the battle which followed Tecumseh 
was shot through the breast His tomahawk 
dropped harmlessly to the ground, blood 
streamed from his wound, and one of the noblest 
of red men breathed his last 

Many men have shown honour and mercy 
equal to that of Tecumseh, but they were 
children of civilized peoples He was a child 
of the forest , all the heroes he heard of, as he 
-eagerly listened by the evening camp-fires, were 
men of war He was merciful as he was brave , 
his patriotism was pure and unselfish He rests 
in an unknown grave, but his place is secure 
among the heroes of the ages 
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A Hero of Hungary 

HUNGARY’S GREATEST ORATOR AND PUREST PATRIOT 

L OUIS KOSSUTH was born at Monok in 
Hungary on April 27, 1S02 At that 
time Hungary was subject to Austria, and 
those were days of bitter humiliation for the 
Hungarian people The Austrian Emperors 
ruled with a rod of iron, and the Hungarians 
were deprived of any say m the government of 
their own country, while attempts at rebellion 
were punishable by instant death 

The language of Austria was forced upon the 
people The beloved Hungarian songs were 
forbidden, and the ancient manners and customs 
of the land were frowned upon so that, slowly 
but surely, the Hungarians saw their name 
blotted out of the book of nations One by one 
the people’s privileges were taken from them by 
the haughty Austrian rulers, until the spirit of 
the Hungarians seemed to be broken 

The Hungarians smarted under these insults, 
and while still in his teens, Louis Kossuth 
solemnly vowed to set his countrymen free In 
1832, he was elected a deputy to the Hungarian 
Diet, or Parliament He was not allowed to 
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vote, but as a deputy attended its meetings The 
Hungarian people knew practically nothing 
about what took place at the Diet, except that 
they were constantly being asked to pay more 
taxes for the benefit of their proud Austrian 
masters 

Kossuth decided to publish an account of the 
speeches at the Diet For this purpose he learned 
stenography and, at his own expense, lithograph- 
ed reports ot the Diet, and gave them to the 
people They were read eagerly, and around 
their humble firesides the Hungarian peasants 
read them to each other For the first time 
Kossuth came into conflict with the Austrian 
officials Under threat of severe punishment, 
he was forbidden to circulate any news of the 
Diet proceedings m any kind of printed form. 

Kossuth was determined to keep the people 
informed about the Diet proceedings, and he 
thought he saw a way to overcome this new 
obstacle He had gathered around himself a 
band of patriots who shared his views He 
prepared his reports as usual and had them 
written out by his helpers and sent out all over 
Hungary So great was the demand for these 
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reports that over ten thousand copies of each 
one were circulated, every word of which had 
been carefully written out by Kossuth’s friends 
The tireless energy of Louis Kossuth was 
amazmg He allowed himself but three hours’ 
sleep out of twenty-four He attended all 
meetings of the Diet, took down careful notes of 
the proceedings, then arranged for the writing 
out and distribution of the copies Meanwhile 
the Austrians were awake to the fact that this 
young patriot had to be reckoned with Tliey 
intercepted his letters, abused his helpers, and 
placed every possible obstacle in his way 

On the evening of May 4, 1837, Kossuth was 
quietly walking alone by the River Danube, 
when a group of Austrians swept down upon 
him He was seized, blindfolded, and hurried off 
to a fortress where, without a word of explana- 
tion, he was thrown into a loathsome dungeon 
The Austrian official who thrust him in simply 
said “Now you will understand what a dangerous 
thing it is to defy a powerful government” 
News of Kossuth’s arrest spread rapidly 
throughout Hungary and shrred profound 

indignation among his countrymen No word 
8 
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reached them as to his condition, and this 
increased the alarm and resentment of the 
people After he had been m prison for a 
year the Austrians were compelled to grant 
him a trial Tremendous interest centred in 
this tnal Kossuth was an eloquent speaker 
and he defended himself Thm from suffering 
and lack of nourishment, he yet spoke with such 
force and passion that even the judges, who, of 
course, were puppets of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, were pale with astonishment Kossuth 
was sentenced to another four years’ imprison- 
ment m the dark and lonely dungeon at Buda 
This prison was damp and filled with 
unwholesome vapours Scores of men who had 
dared to oppose the Austrian tyrants had been 
thrown there and few had ever lived to tell 
their suffering , doubtless the authorities hoped 
that the same fate would overtake Kossuth 
Por a whole year he was not allowed either to 
read or write, then, as a great privilege, per- 
mission was given him to select some reading 
He decided to study English, and chose Shakes- 
peare, an English grammar, and a dictionary It 
took him two weeks to read one page of Shakes- 
peare, but soon he mastered the language and 
eagerly read the book from cover to cover 
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The Hungarian people did not forget him 
His courage and devotion stirred their patriotism 
and poor peasants gave of their means to 
support his wife and aged mother during his 
imprisonment A wave of intense feeling 
swept Hungary, and associations to agitate for 
freedom sprang up everywhere 

Just at this time Austria found herself at war 
with Turkey, and instantly they sought the 
help of the Hungarian subjects But Austrian 
cruelty had embittered the people, and they 
refused their help unless certain privileges were 
granted and, what was more, they demanded the 
release of Louis Kossuth So it was that on 
May 16, 1840, Kossuth was set free A vast 
multitude of Hungarians gathered to welcome 
him and, as he walked out of the dismal prison, 
he was loudly cheered Three years of suffering 
had left him thin, pale, with glassy eyes and 
sunken cheeks, little more than a wreck of his 
former self At first he appeared discouraged, 
but when he learned how much the spirit of 
patriotism had spread through Hungary, he 
was overjoyed and took fresh hope 

Because they needed help, the Austrians had 
granted a few privileges to the Hungarians and 
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Kossuth was permitted to edit a paper First 
it was printed four times a week, then it became 
a daily paper and the circulation rose rapidly. 
It found its way to the homes of rich and poor 
alike, and soon the unlettered people formed 
clubs where they gathered and listened as some- 
one read the editorials, so passionate in their 
plea for freedom He was outspoken in his 
plain statements about the unjust taxes and the 
many other cruel burdens laid upon the shoulders 
of the people He pleaded for public schools 
where the children of even the peasants could be 
educated Years of brutal treatment m prison 
had not broken Kossuth’s spirit, and he refused 
either to be bribed or subdued by savage 
threats 

In 1847 he was elected to the new Diet at 
Budapest This time his position enabled him 
to speak in the debates, and from the beginning 
his amazing oratory and deep patriotism stirred 
friend and foe alike When he attacked the 
policy of proud Austria, his words were like 
burning arrows, and all acknowledged that no 
such orator had ever been heard in the Hunga- 
rian Diet 
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Even then Kossuth does not seem to have 
wanted to break completely with Austria, but 
rather to seek such changed conditions as 
would enable the Hungarians to live with 
freedom and self-respect 

Then came news of a revolution m Austria 
The palace of the Emperor m Vienna was 
besieged by an angry people who were driven 
into mad fury by the insolence of arrogant 
rulers Kossuth knew that the hour had come to 
strike a blow for Hungarian freedom He stood 
up m the Diet and made an eloquent speech, and 
the result was that a band of Hungarians with 
Kossuth as their leader, was sent to Vienna to 
demand measures of freedom for Hungary 

In March, 1848, Louis Kossuth stood before 
the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria and his chief 
advisors m the magnificent palace at Vienna A 
few years before this, Kossuth had languished 
in a filthy dungeon at Buda — treated more like 
a dog than a human being With health nearly 
gone and almost heart-broken it had seemed to 
him that death would be a welcome release 
Now he stood before Austria’s monarch — gazed 
without a blush or a fear upon him whose 
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captive he had been — and m that hour he thought 
of the millions of Hungarians whose future 
freedom and greatness depended upon him 

Kossuth began to speak calmly and quietly 
He demanded a cabinet for Hungary whose 
members should have far greater power than 
Hungarians had ever had before , a cabinet made 
up of men who were Hungarians and who 
loved their country Then followed other 
demands such as no other Hungarian had ever 
dared to suggest When Kossuth ceased speak- 
ing, Ferdinand granted his requests, and that 
day and that speech became historic for 
Hungarians A cabinet was formed, and Louis 
Kossuth was made Minister of Finance 

The concessions made by Austria were given 
reluctantly , before long secret agents were 
sent throughout Hungary, and neighbouring 
states, in order to make trouble for Kossuth 
and his friends Soon bitter and bloody war 
broke out between Austria and Hungary But 
the patriotism of Kossuth had so profoundly 
stirred his fellow-countrymen that they shook 
off their former fear of Austria, and displayed 
magnificent heroism 
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Kossuth was not naturally a man of war , he 
detested fighting , yet when it was thrust upon 
him he became almost as great a soldier as he 
had proved himself a statesman Although not 
a soldier, he directed the Hungarian soldiers on 
many occasions, and no man showed greater 
courage The Austrians greatly outnumbered 
the soldiers of Hungary, and also were better 
equipped, and dark days followed for Kossuth 
and his compatriots The outcome of many 
years of savage fighting resulted in a peace 
which, while it did not bring all that Kossuth 
wished, was a great advance upon Hungary’s 
former unhappy state 

In later years Kossuth visited Great Britain 
and the United States, and m both countries he 
was received with enthusiasm such as few men 
have received He lived for some years m 
England and later moved to Italy He died at 
Turin on March 20, 1894, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two Thus came to an end one of the 
most remarkable careers of the Nineteenth 
Century Few will deny the claim made by an 
historian that Louis Kossuth was “ Hungary’s 
greatest orator and purest patriot ” 
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A Hero of Bulgaria 

WHO HEWED HIS WAY FROM THE TWO ROOM MUD 
HUT TO A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

P ETER YANKOFF was born in a humble 
home in a Bulgarian village It was a 
two-room hut with walls of sun-dried bricks 
made from mud and straw The inner walls 
were plastered and white-washed to the roof 
The floor was of dirt, coated with clay which had 
been mixed with manure In the winter when the 
weather was very cold, the entire family lived m 
one room, while the animals occupied the other 
One winter day Peter’s father hurried home, 
carrying some boards, a saw and a hatchet 
u Never mind what they are for,” he said m 
answer to questions, “ run along and chop some 
firewood, gather plenty of kindling, a great 
storm is coming, and we must get ready for it ” 
With eager hands the children helped their 
parents to bring indoors perishable goods and 
then, when the second room had been cleared, 
Peter’s father brought in a donkey, an ox, a cow 
and a calf Then came a terrific storm and big 
snowflakes were driven through the old thatched 
roof, wmle the children huddled around the 
fireplace and the father told them stories of the 
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time when he was taken prisoner by the Turks, 
and of his thrilling escape 

When Peter — or Pete as he was generally 
called — was a boy of only seven or eight, he 
noticed how very hard his father and mother had 
to work It was not only hard work, it was 
drudgery, and they often kept it up from morn- 
ing until night One day he asked his father 
“ Why is it that you have to work so long and 
so hard for little money Then his father told 
him a sad story of how his own father had been 
killed by the Turks, and that prevented him 
from getting an education “I was compelled 
to work when a mere boy, and I grew up 
illiterate and helpless, and it has sorely 
handicapped me all my life ” Then the 
big-hearted Bulgarian peasant looked through 
his tears at his boy and said “Pete, your mother 
and I have prayed for you since the day you 
were born We want you to become an 
educated man and to be good and true ” 

Pete listened eagerly, and his eyes were moist 
as he looked at his father who, although not old, 
was already bent with hard toil He went into 
the house and told his mother what he had just 
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heard “ Do you think I could ever get an 
education. Mother he asked Gently his mother 
sat beside him and took his hands m hers 
“ Pete,” she said, “your father is right When a 
man has no education he must become a drudge, 
almost a slave Look at my hands, worn from 
spinning, looming, sewing, hoeing corn, harvest- 
ing, threshing and housekeeping It will not be 
easy, Pete, but your father and I want you to get 
an education, and always remember this, ‘ where 
there is a will, there is a w’ay ' ” 

Thus there was deeply implanted in Pete’s 
mind the idea that he must get an education, and 
soon this became the greatest ambition of his life 
But few Bulgarian peasants in those days were 
able to send their children to school, indeed many 
believed that schools were only for rich people, 
and the poor could perform their tasks without 
education Pete began to study in earnest, and 
his parents, although illiterate themselves, did 
all they could to encourage him Each evening 
when he returned home from school his parents 
looked at him proudly as he told them all that 
he had learned during the day 

In the peasant homes of Bulgaria, at that 
time, there were neither tables nor chairs , and 
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Pete’s study table was an old basket turned 
bottom up on the floor The room was lighted 
by a dim oil lamp, and there he studied night 
after night, until he was so tired he could 
hardly crawl into bed He studied so well that 
when he was only eleven, he had passed through 
all the grades in the village school 

There was a high school m the city of 
Yamboll, some miles distant, but as his parents 
were too poor to pay for his board there, the 
only thing that Pete could do was to become 
an apprentice m some trade, and continue his 
studies as he had opportunities He was taken by 
his parents to Yamboll, where he became a. 
cobbler’s apprentice When he said good-bye 
to his father and mother, Pete thought his heart 
would break He never forgot their parting 
words “Now we must start for home You have 
taken the first step Keep on climbing, and some 
day you will reach the goal Be brave and take 
care of yourself, and if you get sick let us know. 
It is hard for us to part from you but this is the 
only way that you can get an education ” 

For two years Pete remained with the cobbler, 
who treated him with much cruelty He had no 
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intention of helping Pete to get an education, and 
whenever he saw him with a book, he flew into a 
rage Being the youngest apprentice, Pete had 
to work from early dawn till late at night, and 
often the cobbler flogged him savagely for the 
slightest mistake One evening, when he was 
reading a book after his work was done, the 
cobbler snatched it away and struck him on the 
head with it, then tore it into fragments “ Pick 
up every one of those leaves,” he shouted, " this 
shop isn’t a college If your people intend you 
to become an educated man they made a bad 
mistake m bringing you here ” 

Pete returned home at last, and after working 
around his father’s tiny farm, he decided to go 
to Burgas, a city some considerable distance 
away His parents were unable to give him any 
money, but his mother gave him a lunch which 
consisted of four boiled eggs, some garlic, pepper, 
salt, and a loaf of black bread Then his clothes 
were put into an old sack which looked like a 
large pillow-case He shouldered his sack and 
bade all his people good-bye, except his mother, 
who went with him to the outskirts of the 
village There his mother talked to him tenderly 
of the years to come, and kissed him good-bye 
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Pete trudged on, but after he had gone a 
considerable distance, he looked back and saw 
that his mother was still watching him , she had 
not moved from the spot where they parted 

Pete’s experiences in Burgas were far from 
pleasant He was penniless, and alone He 
found work of any kind very haid to get Often 
at nights he walked briskly through the streets 
trying to keep warm When applying for work 
he always said that he was willing to try any- 
thing , and so it happened that he worked at a 
dozen different things Sometimes, with all his 
willingness, he was unable to get work, and then 
he nearly starved Once he was m such desperate 
straits that he was driven to seek food m a 
garbage can at the back of an hotel He was 
discovered by the hotel-keeper, who thought he 
was a thief, but when he found out Pete’s 
condition, he gave him work as a general helper 
around the hotel 

Pete was grateful to get even this lowly position. 
In the mornings he swept the floors, made the 
beds and washed dishes Then he met the trains 
and solicited guests for the hotel He had to 
carry the baggage himself, which was often very 
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heavy Soon after this a young man gave him 
a Bible, and Pete read it through from cover to 
cover, and learned many parts of it by heart 

One day Pete saw that a Bulgarian who had 
lived for some time in the United States, was to 
deliver a lecture entitled * ‘T he American Student 
and the American University ” Pete attended, 
and was thrilled by what he heard The lecturer 
said that if one had sufficient determination it 
was possible to work one’s way through the 
great American universities Pete’s mind was 
made up He would go to America and secure 
a university education How he was to get there 
he did not stop to ask himself, but he was resolved 
to go, and the following morning he told his 
friends of his decision, and they loudly laughed 
at him 

At first Pete’s friends were content to laugh 
at him, but when they saw how determined he 
was, they began to reason with him and often 
spoke with heat “ Pete Yankoff,” one man said, 
"life is too short to waste it chasing rainbows 
I have known many men who have gone out to 
seek their fortune and they have all returned, 
broken in spirit and m body Your undertaking 
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is a foolish one , be wise and give it up ” But 
whenever Pete was spoken torn such fashion he 
seemed to see the sweet, sad face of his mother as 
she said “ Where there is a will, there is a way ” 

The day came when Pete said good-bye to his 
friends and turned his face towards America 
When he reached Budapest, he saw a street-car 
for the first time, and he was amazed. He 
watched the car moving, but could see no horses, 
oxen or donkeys, and he half suspected that they 
must be hidden out of sight This was just the 
first of many surprises in store for him , m fact, 
there were so many mysteries opening before 
him that Pete could scarcely sleep at night for 
thinking about them 

After a voyage of seventeen days on the 
Atlantic, Pete saw in the distance the dim outline 
of the land of his future hopes People of 
many different nationalities swarmed upon the 
decks and eagerly scanned the western horizon 
When the great ship at last entered the harbour, 
and passed the Statue of Liberty, the eager and 
happy newcomers saluted “Good-morning, 
Mrs Liberty , long live America ” Standing on 
the deck, Pete Yankoff felt his heart throb with 
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eager beats He bowed his head and silently 
asked God to be his helper in this new, strange 
land, and he solemnly vowed to be a worthy 
citizen 

When Pete landed m America he had only 
eleven dollars , furthermore he could not speak 
or read a word of English He passed from the 
ship on to the docks As he trudged along, feeling 
strange and lonely, a group of men laughed at 
him Just for a moment a sudden wave of 
sadness swept over him as he thought of the 
difficulties before him and tears filled his eyes 
In a moment it was all over “I will not cry,” he 
said £ ‘ Is it not true that I am inside the gates 
of the greatest city m the world with all its 
inexhaustible opportunities ? Why should I cry ?” 

After some difficulty Pete found his way to a 
Bulgarian boarding house The keeper spoke 
to him in his own language “ Why did you 
come to America ? ” he asked “I came to get a 
medical education,” Pete replied The man looked 
up sharply, and said, “ Can you speak English ? ” 
“ No, sir, I do not know one word of it ” “ How 
much money have you ? ” “ Six dollars,” replied 
Pete, for five had already been spent The 
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man was astonished and annoyed “ You are 
the biggest idiot that ever entered my house. 
You do not understand the English language. 
You have no money, yet you talk of getting a 
university education ” But that man did not 
understand the determination, pluck, courage 
and perseverance of Peter Yankoff 

Pete was sent to Alfred, N Y, where he 
worked in the brickyards, ten hours a day, for 
seven dollars and fifty cents a week Aftei 
paying for his board, laundry, and other expenses, 
there was practically nothing he could save 
towards paying for his education Pete formed 
a friendship with an old man whom he named 
uncle Joe, and when each day’s work was done 
this man taught him to read and write m English 
It was, at first, a slow and painful process, but 
Pete persevered and soon his workmates 
marvelled at the progress he was making 
However, when they 1 earned that he aspired to 
attend a university, they laughed “ You are 
just an ignorant bohunk,” they said 

The boy wrote to many schools, seeking: 
admission, always using the Bulgarian language 
Some schools answered, ^others did not Finally 

9 
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a letter came from Park College, Parkville, 
Mo , asking him to present himself for 
admission, and so on August 21, 1906, he sat in a 
railway coach on his westward journey A few 
days later Pete stood in the office of the president 
of the college He was a man of infinite 
patience and sympathy When he discovered 
how eager Pete was to secure an education he 
resolved to help him He made it clear that it 
would be a long uphill road, but promised to 
stand by the Bulgarian lad As he spoke, the 
hot tears flowed down Peter’s cheeks “ Why 
are you weeping ? ” the president asked Pete’s 
answer must have puzzled him “ I weep 
because I am so happ},” he said 

Pete bought a Bulgarian-Enghsh dictionary, 
and studied it every day Every time he heard 
an unfamiliar word he looked up the meaning. 
During his first year in college, he worked four 
hours every day to pay for his board, room, 
laundry and books When the year was over 
he joined a gang of labourers working with a 
huge steam shovel It is to his credit that when 
the summer’s hard work was done, and he 
prepared to return to college, the rough men 
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with whom he had worked gave him a rousing 
cheer, and expressed their goodwill 

He remained m Park College for eight years 
During that time he was continually harassed 
through lack of money, and sometimes the 
difficulties seemed so great that had he not been 
a lad of extraordinary determination, his brave 
spirit would have been crushed For instance, he 
seldom had more than one suit, and that a shabby 
one As a rule he owned only one pair of 
socks , these he washed out at night and dried 
on the radiator However, his fellow students 
respected and admired him, and if his clothing 
looked threadbare, they said nothing about it 

He entered the College on August 23, 1906, 
and was graduated with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, on June 1 1, 1914 On Graduation Day, 
when, m a crowded room, Pete’s name was 
called to receive his degree, he went forward 
and took the president’s hand , his eyes were 
blinded with tears, and he could scarcely speak 
when he tried to utter his thanks Later, Peter 
attended the University of Kansas, and after 
four years of fine work he earned the degree of 

Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery 
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After earning these degrees, he received an 
invitation to become affiliated with a college m 
Bulgaria, but he decided to remain m the 
United States Doctor Peter Yankoff is now a 
distinguished citizen of the United States, and 
a consulting physician with a growing reputa- 
tion and influence He has not forgotten — and 
never will forget — the tiny two-room mud hut 
m Bulgaria, where his childhood was spent 
He is working hard and planning great things 
for the future, and no one who knows him will 
dare to say that anything is impossible to this 
splendid type of Bulgarian manhood * 


* The thrilling story of Peter yankoff’s life is published 
by the Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn , under the title 
‘Peter MenkmofE 5 
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A Hero of Central Africa 

THE SON OF THE JUNGLE WHO PROVED 
‘RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION" 

O NE day, soon after he arrived m Africa, 
David Livingstone visited the district of 
Shorhong in Central Africa There he 
saw a fourteen-year-old boy of the Bamanqwato 
tribe, named Khama While the young Negro 
gazed at him with wondering eyes, the great 
missionary laid his hand kindly on the lad’s 
head and talked with him m such a gentle, 
winning way, that as long as he lived Khama 
remembered the conversation 

One of the fleetest of all African animals is 
the “khama” or “antelope” as it is called by 
white men It was after this animal that Khama 
was named, and m his case it was a fitting 
name, for, from his childhood, he could run as 
swiftly as a deer, and had a magnificent body 
He was born in his father’s kraal about the 
year 1828, and spent most of his life m what is 
now known as Bechuanaland 

Khama’s father, Sekhome, was a chief among 
his people One night this chief squatted with 
his men around a camp-fire All the warriors 
were angry and alarmed Night after mght, for 
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several weeks, a huge lion had dashed in among 
their cattle and killed many of the best of the 
herds Each time the hunters had gone after 
the ferocious monster, but they had always 
failed to trace him to his lair, and then, as 
though to show how much he despised them, 
the lion would return and do more slaughter. 

While the discouraged blacks made further 
plans, Khama stepped out from among them 
“ To-morrow,” he said, “ I will slay the fierce 
lion ” At first the men were disposed to laugh, 
or be angry at what appeared to be idle boast- 
ing, for he was still a mere lad, but when they 
saw the look of determination on his face they 
knew he meant what he said Khama was 
nearly six feet tall and, as he stood before them, 
black as ebony, they remembered that more 
than once he had kept pace with a galloping 
horse 

Perhaps the men around the fire forgot his 
vow, but with the first break of dawn Khama 
appeared striding towards them, and over his 
broad shoulders hung the massive skm and 
mane of the lion which had been the terror of 
the tnbe With open-eyed amazement and 
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admiration the men greeted him, while his 
father said “ Khatna is our confidence ” 

Sekhome, Khama’s father, was crafty and 
cruel He followed all the degrading practices 
then prevalent m Central Africa, and seems to 
have been always jealous of Khama, and more 
than once sought to take his life Khama 
visited Sechele, the chief who became a Christian, 
and a most devoted friend of Livingstone 
While on this visit Khama first learned to read 
and write, and he was deeply impressed to 
notice that Christians lived a better life. When 
he returned to his people, he induced his father 
to send for a missionary, and after some hesi- 
tation, Sekhome did so 

Khama was baptized m 1862, and from then 
until the end of his long life, he remained 
a devout Christian He chose a fine Christian 
girl named Mogatsumocwasle to be his wife. 
Khama changed this long name to “ Ma-Bessie ” 
and together they began a home on Christian 
principles When Sekhome saw that Khama 
absolutely refused to follow the sorcerers’ 
teachings, or to indulge in their crude practices, 
his anger was aroused Later, when Khama 
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refused to take to himself other wives, his father’s 
fury knew no bounds 

At this time a white African trader visited 
Khama’s home, and was amazed at what he saw 
He wrote “ Khama’s home is a large brown hut 
with stencilled walls, the broad eaves making a 
delightful shade The home is a model of refine- 
ment and courtesy I shall always remember 
our last evening m that home By the fire m 
one corner three little brown maidens were 
half playing, half cooking At intervals girls 
with graceful figures crossed the courtyard 
carrying corn Khama’s son, a bright, well- 
mannered boy, sat near his mother, Ma-Bessie 
while Khama stood, tall and slight, with a 
face full of decision and sweetness ” 

The more patient and humble Khama showed 
himself, the more Sekhome’s hatred was aroused. 
He planned a number of attacks, each one of 
which Khama foiled Khama’s noble character 
had deeply impressed the black men, and more 
than once Sekhome’s men flatly refused to carry 
out his evil plans One night he had them 
surround Khama’s hut, and then ordered them 
to fire The men refused, and Sekhome fled, 
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expecting that Kbama would take advantage of 
the mutiny and seek vengeance Khama sent 
him a loving message, asking him to return, to 
which Sekhome shamefacedly responded. 

Over and over again Sekhome tried to destroy 
Khama’s home , kill his cattle, and take his life 
Khama seemed to be protected by some 
supernatural influence, and no harm befell him 
The sweet forgiving disposition of Khama was 
all the more to his credit, when it is remembered 
how strong and courageous he was, and how 
much he was admired by all the men of his 
father’s tribe Sekhome had become so drunken 
and dissipated that Khama had but to speak the 
word, and every black man m the tribe would 
have joined him, but Khama refused to utter 
that word, and he patiently endured a thousand 
cruel insults and threats, never once did he 
answer his father in any other than a respectful 
and courteous manner 

At last the patience of the tribesmen came to an 
end, and m 1872, they sent Sekhome into exile, 
and put Khama m his place _ New days dawned 
for the tribe under the chieftainship of Khama, 
but against the advice of his friends, he invited 
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his father to return He felt sure that Sekhome 
would have learned his lesson, and would be a 
changed man He was soon undeceived, no sooner 
did Sekhome return than he began to plot against 
his son He heaped insult after insult upon 
Khama, until the situation became unbearable. 

Then Khama did a very noble thing He 
announced that he would not dispute the chief- 
tainship with his father, he would leave Shorhong 
and go to Serome, forty miles distant, and any 
who wished to follow him might do so In a 
few days the men, women and children who 
wished to have him for their chief began the 
trek to Serome, taking their cattle with them 
Shortly there were five thousand empty huts in 
Shorhong, and Sekhome found himself deserted 
by practically the entire tribe 

Khama was determined to govern his people 
as a sympathetic ruler, and not only missionaries 
but all the white traders who visited Serome 
united m testimony to his beautiful character 
and his good influence Although an earnest 
Christian, he permitted all to worship as they 
wished, but all cruel and evil practices were 
forbidden He conducted two great services 
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every Sunday, standing beneath the ancient tree 
of justice, with the open sky overhead 

Soon this tribe, living in Central Africa, 
became renowned for their high moral standards. 
Thieving — once so common — became so rare 
that travellers set no night watch on their 
waggons when they encamped on Khama’s 
ground In that splendid book, “Sons of Africa,” 
by G A Gollock, the author quotes this from a 
traveller who had been prejudiced against 
Khama “ Khama has established peace, 
prosperity, and justice in all his borders His 
word is law. He pervades everything He is 
constantly on horseback visiting the fields, the 
stores, and outlying kraals He has a word for 
everyone , he calls every woman ‘my daughter/ 
and every man ‘my son/ he pats the little 
children on the head He is a veritable father 
to his people” One ot the greatest fights 
Khama ever had was the one against strong 
drink He had fought against lions and 
delivered his people from their terror He had 
sternly opposed the evil witch-doctors and driven 
them out, but he found alcohol harder to over- 
come than any other enemy Often at night 
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Khama was saddened by the noise of men driven 
crazy by drink, and by tne piteous screaming of 
wives who were being beaten by their husbands 
Once, after a brief absence, Khama returned to 
find that liquor had been passed around freely, 
causing the most disgraceful scenes Drunken 
men and women lay around everywhere, while 
all work had been abandoned, and homes were 
neglected For once Khama’s anger blazed 
forth , “ When I was a lad,” he said, “ I resolved 
that if ever I were chosen to govern a town I 
would not have a drunken man or woman in it, 
and I will not have one m this town If you are 
determined to have liquor, you must go ” 

Some white traders eager to make money, 
even though they degraded the people, visited 
Serome, and after promising Khama not to sell 
liquor, deliberately deceived him, and defied him, 
selling liquor to all who would take it There were 
wild scenes, the drinking and carousing going 
much farther than the traders had intended On 
every hand men and women were fighting, and 
Khama was sent for Angry as he was with the 
"black men, it was against the lying traders that 
Khama’s wrath was chiefly directed “ You white 
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men,” he said sternly, “have defied me, have 
insulted me and despised me in my own town, 
because I am a black man I am black, but I am 
chief m my own country, and I am trying to act 
according to the Word of God You show my 
people an example of wickedness such as they 
never knew I will make an end of it Go r 
Take your cattle and leave my town, and never 
come back again ’ ” 

In 1895, Khama visited England m order to 
defend the rights of his people Many influential 
men were opposed to Khama, for they were 
greedy to absorb his territory, but the quiet 
dignity and gentle manners of this son of the 
forest and the jungle made a profound impression 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies gave 
his decision in Khama’s favour, and with a glad 
heart, he returned to Africa 

Khama’s long and useful life came to an end 
in February, 1923, when he was ninety-five 
years old Although he had had many troubles 
his life had known much of joy and peace He 
had led his people to love God and to love each 
other He was buried on a hill near Serome, 
and a splendid monument erected to his memory 
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was unveiled by the Prince of Wales in 1925 
Tiie monument bears an inscription, the words 
-of which Khama believed with all his heart 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation ” 
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A Hero of Sweden 

THE “DUNCE” WHO SHONE LIKE THE SUN, WHILE 
HONOURS POURED IN UPON HIM 

T HE parents ot the young Swede, Carl Von 
Linnaeus, were ambitious for their boy 
The father, who was a clergyman hoped 
that young Call would follow in his footsteps 
but all reports from school showed that the boy 
found his lessons difficult His teacher shook 
his head when discussing the matter with the 
clergyman “ Carl is a dunce,” he said, “ he is 
always near the foot of the class He will never 
be a good student ” 

Carl Von Linnaeus was born at Soutn Rashult 
m Sweden on May 23, 1707 His father was a 
well-educated man whose life was a struggle 
against poverty, so that when a boy, Carl knew 
nothing of luxury, and early learned to live in the 
most frugal manner If Pastor Linnaeus could 
not provide luxuries for his family, however, he 
could surround his home with a most beautiful 
garden Indeed, the good man had a passion for 
flowers, and neighbours came and looked with 
wonder at the lovely garden with varieties of 
flowers which were the pride of the village 
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Although his teacher called him a dunce, 
there was something remarkable about Carl for, 
even when he was a mere child, he would lay 
aside the finest toy ever made if someone placed 
m his chubby fist almost any kind of a flower 
Before he was six, Carl could name every variety 
of flower to be found m his father’s wonderful 
garden At first, his parents were delighted at 
Carl’s fondness for the garden, but when they 
discovered that he was so much more interested 
in his garden than m his books it became 
something ot a disappointment to them 

At that time books on botany were not well 
written, and many statements found in them 
were quite wrong, as the books were written by 
people who tried to describe flowers they had 
never seen, and consequently their information 
was often quite misleading Carl might be a 
dunce when it came to arithmetic, grammar 
and other subjects, but when his class began to 
study botany, more than once he proved that 
both his teacher and the text-book were quite 
wrong “Wherever did you pick up all the 
information about flowers, Carl Linnaeus 
asked his teacher on one occasion “In my 
father’s garden,” answered the boy 
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At that time the subject of botany was closely 
related to that of medicine, and Carl decided 
to be a physician When he was twenty-one 
years of age he went to study at the University 
of Upsala with only forty dollars m his pocket- 
This was, in some respects, the hardest time of 
Carl’s life, as he suffered much from poverty 
His parents were hundreds of miles away and 
they were not m a position to send him any 
money Carl was glad to get one meal a day,, 
and there were days when he did not even get 
that His clothes were shabby, and he had to 
patch his worn-out shoes with pasteboard 
Often he was unable to study because of sheer 
physical weakness 

One day when Carl was in the garden studying 
various plants, he met an elderly clergyman 
who was a great authority on botanical subjects 
This man was attracted to the hungry-lookmg 
student whose interest in botany was so genuine 
He was quick to see that Carl Linnaeus had a 
most unusual knowledge of plants and flowers 
He received the lad in his home, where he fed 
and clothed him That was the beginning of a 

friendship which meant a great deal both to- 
10 
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Carl Linnaeus and to the kind clergyman who 
befriended him 

Just before this a woman living m the house 
where Linnaeus lodged, complained to a 
professor that the lad evidently went to sleep 
leaving his candle burning, for often far into the 
night she could see that his light was still 
burning So, when it was far past midnight the 
professor made his way to Carl’s room and, sure 
enough, there was a light burning He opened 
the door, expecting to find Linnaeus in bed and 
asleep Great was his surprise when he saw 
the student with his head buried in his books 
This man was the Professor of Botany, and 
from that moment he became a firm friend of 
the struggling Linnaeus He placed his entire 
library at Carl’s service, which meant a great 
deal to the student 

The amazing mistakes he found m nearly all 
the books on botany made Carl Linnaeus resolve 
to write some books of his own Not only had 
he read very widely on the subject but hundreds 
of times he had walked through the woods 
examining plants and flowers, so that, when he 
began to write, he wrote from practical 
experience 
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His books, when they were published, created 
something of a sensation They were eagerly 
read, and soon Carl Linnaeus found himself in 
great demand as a lecturer He preferred to 
deliver his lectures in the open air, and so, 
standing in the botanical gardens of Upsala 
University, he frequently spoke to gatherings 
with as many as five hundred in attendance 
It seemed strange that this young man, who had 
so recently been clothed so shabbily and had 
often gone to hear others lecture when he was 
hungry and weak, should now be the greatest 
lecturer in the university 

In 1732, when he was just twenty-five, Lin- 
naeus set out to study vegetation and plant life 
in Lapland Unlike modern explorers who 
generally set out with the backing of some 
powerful government or society, Linnaeus left 
for Lapland with less than fifty dollars in 
money, and with only one spare shirt, besides 
the instruments he needed for making obser- 
vations 

Linnaeus suffered great hardships while on 
this expedition, and besides, he knew that his 
reputation rested upon the outcome However, 
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the venture turned out a complete success, as 
he saw lovely Alpine plants which were quite 
unknown He collected hundreds of specimens, 
and when he returned to Sweden, he was able 
to introduce many new varieties of plants and 
flowers into Europe which had never been seen 
there before 

He resumed his lectures at Upsala University, 
and wrote other books on botany which were 
read the world over He was prevailed upon 
to visit Amsterdam in Holland, and while there 
he met a man, Mr George Clifford, who had 
one of the largest private botanical gardens m 
the world This man induced Linnaeus to enter 
his service, and so began a very happy period 
of Linnaeus’s life, for he moved m and out 
among the rich tropical plants like one who 
had suddenly been transported to paradise 

Linnaeus was a very hard worker although 
he used to say that his work was his pleasure 
Very many plants and flowers had never been 
properly named He named over eight thou- 
sand species of plants , little wonder that he 
used to delight and honour his friends by 
naming plants after them 
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When he returned to his native land, 
Linnaeus found himself one of the most noted 
scientists m Sweden, and his fame as a botanist 
was world-wide He did much to found the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Science, and 
became its first president He was appointed 
Professor of Botany at the University of Upsala, 
the very university where he had once been a 
poor, half-starved and unnoticed student 

He remained m this position until his death , 
lecturing to students, and enriching the world 
by his marvellous books on botanical subjects 
So great was his fame that hundreds of students 
■came from distant lands to Upsala University, 
attracted by the reputation of the world’s 
■greatest botanist He gave private lessons as 
well as public lectures, and although in those 
days travelling was not easy, students came to 
him from lands as far distant as America 

He was never so happy as when, at the head 
of a group of students, he took them into 
woods where he could lead themm studying 
vegetation at first hand He was one of the 
most thorough men who ever lived He once 
took a journey of over three thousand miles m 
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order to settle a disputed point The fact that 
a statement was in a book did not satisfy him 
he must see things for himself 

He travelled much in an age of difficult 
travel, and as a result introduced hundreds of 
plants and flowers to Europe never seen there 
before He tried very hard to acclimatize tea 
to the European climate, but in this he was 
disappointed He did more than any other 
single individual to increase man’s knowledge 
of vegetation and to make the world a place of 
beauty 

Many honours came to him as he grew older 
The American naturalist, John Muir, who 
admired him greatly, wrote “ Linnaeus shone 
like the sun, and honours poured m upon him 
from everywhere Kings wanted him at their 
courts , every university sought him He 
preferred to remain true to his own country 
and his own work Students from far and near 
gathered around him The five hundred stu- 
dents at Upsala University increased to fifteen 
hundreds attracted and inspired by his overflow 
of love ” 

The great man remained unspoiled He 
was ever kind and gracious, willing to help 
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others, more than willing if he found that, like 
himself, they knew something of poverty and 
difficulty He died on January 10, 1778, and 
was buried in the great cathedral at Upsala 
Thus came to an end the earthly life of a truly 
great man , one whose memory not only 
Sweden, but all the world, delights to honour. 



